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“ HAPPY YEAR.” .. 
—— et 
Fale penesds picasa! pew-year 
| wat yrs “~r 
And would with every sentence twine 
\ tender thoagb! —a loving line — 


A Wagrant flower to blossom, dear, 
Across the threshold of the year. 


If only Love were steong as Fate 

To make the crooked ot reigbt, 
How should the days ted run, 
The goal be reac hed—the lanre! won, 
and fortene proeper- -[riendebip cheer, 
And giadden each recurring yoar. 


If blighted hop: » have shadows cast 


Along the dead and buried past, 
We them, and forget 
‘The sine that the cages (hat fre! 


And : louds that darken disappear 
Before the fair advancing year. 


Above the dim days etretebed between, 


Across the miles that intervene, 
, from desert rund» 


the ey Happy Year. 
. ng: and « NOgpe ty PF. TUCKER, 


DAVY CROCKETT 
ON THE TRACK; 
oR, 


The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 


BY FRANK CARROLL, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BEIR OF GOLENDALE,” 
“ JOHN PASBMORE S PLOT, Eiv. 





CHAPTER XII. 
INSIDE THE CAVE. 


A sensation of fear ran through the mind 
of the interloper on finding himeelf dir- 
covered, and by this dangerous man. The 
good-natured, tone of ue OCur 
was of little assurance, fur he knew him 
to ww cold ard orvel, a man of that tem- 
perament that can commit murder with a 
smile on the face and a jest en the tongue. 

xdon, how ) wee ton = awace 
A ——1- he was in, and had too mach 
command over bis feelings, to permit any 
sense of fear to display itself. He was in 
the lion's den and must face the danger 
with a lion's boldness. 

He looked inveluntarily around to see 
whence the speaker bad so suddenly ap- 
peared, and @ucovered that he had been 
standing in ® niche-like extension of the 
cave just behind the entrance. 

“ V aytos I was at home to receive com- 

ny,” aid Henderson, noticing his look. 
** De you often call on your friends in this 
offaand way, without waiting for an invi- 

ad 


**T generally like to,” coolly answered 
Gordon—or Thom as he bad intro- 
duced himself to his present questioner. 
**I don't like to put folks to tronble in 
their housekee ing arrangements,” 

** Very kind of you,” said Henderson. 
**I see you haven't stood on ceremony. 
Bat I don't think we'd a up an 
extra dinner even if we'd knowed you were 
coming.” 

“It wouldn't have been of any use. 
I'm always ready fora bite and a anap. 
What suite my friends suits me, and, with- 
out a joke, I think I could eat a small cow 
just now.” 

*“*How would a bit of coon do? ora 
alice of bear meat? We don't do much 
in cow out bere.” 

** Well perbaps I could put it down, with 
whisky sauce.” 

The ontlaw laughed at this answer, 
losing the mocking ¢xpression he had so 
far retained. 

** Step back here a bit,” he said. ‘‘ Maybe 
we can find a bottle with the cork out, and 
a slice of cold meat, as long es you feel 
the worse of your trouble.” 

Leading the way, Henderson proceeded 
toward the opening out of which the 
stream flowed) from the interior of the 


am 


Jove himself, aii of o material that «park- 
led in its brilliant whiteness. 

From wool dependad uu, mtalactitos, 
like gigantic icicles, seemingly ready to 
drop at every moment, yet which had hang 
there for untold centuries. 

A sheet of stalagmite covered the floor. 
This had been levelled off, aud was trodden 
to a dingy hue by the impression of many 
feet, but around the sides of the room it 
retained its pristine beanty. 

The visitor thought he had never beheld 
anything so beautifal, particularly when 
his leader lit a lamp that oocupied a table 
in the centre of the apartment, and the 
walls saddenly flashed and sparkled as 
thonghb they had been set with innumerable 

wa. 

Henderson stood looking with a grim 
smile at his silent ecstasy, as if pleased 
with hia admiration, yet not quite satisfied 
with his intrusion. 

“It's not bad to keep bachelor's hall in, 
is it?” be asked. 

“IT never saw avything so beautiful,” 
was the reply. 

“Glad you like it, Mr. Ned Thompson, 
which I b'lieve you said was your name. 
Just obleege me ty taking a seat here now. 
I want to bave a bit of a talk with you.” 

The large tabie that occupied the centre 
was surrounded by a dozen rastic arm- 
chairs, ma'‘e apparently by some me- 
chanical genius of the gary, of material 
cut im the veiybboring woods. 

Gordon took the one indicated by bis 
companion, who seated himself directly 
Op ponite. 

**I spose you remember the talk I had 
witb you last night on business matters?” 
asked Henderson. 

** Perfectly well,” was the reply. 

‘*I told you to keep it to yourself, that 
it was a secret between you and me.” 

** Jest so,” said Gordon, preserving his 
assumed idiom. ‘* That's what I intend to 
do.” 


** The devil you do! And when do you 





cavern. 

The thought passed through Gordon's | 
mind whether his best movement wonld | 
not be to turn and fly from the cave by | 
the passage by which he bad entered. 

This idea was but momentary. He would 
be at the mercy of the weapons of the 
outlaw during his flight through the ditfi 
cult passage, and his only safe plan would 
be to brave it out, with the hope that Hen 
derson might still look apon him as likely 
to prove a usefal member of bis band. 

With some uneasy feelings then, but a 
belief that there was no safe alternative, 
he followed his old assuciate, who walked 
steadily on, never once looking back to 
see if Gordon was behind Lim. 

The connecting avenue which they now | 
entered was sbout three feet in width, | 
contracting at one point tos width that 
would just permit their pasrage. It open- 
ed out into an apartment that strock the | 
new-comer with wonder and delight, des- 
pite his mental preoccupation. 

They stood in an immense ball, dimly | 
lit up by the light that struggled in from | 
the entrance, and by several rays that 
found their way down through the crevices | 
in the roof. The room was nearly round, | 
with a level floor and vaulted ceiling, being 
some fifty feet in diameter and thirty feet 
high. Bat the walla, which had originally 
been rough, were now covered with sheets 
and spires of milk-white stalactite, form- 
ing a profusion of beantifal figures, to 
which the original broken character of the 
wall nad given a charming diversity of 
outline. were to be seen, with some 
aid from the imagination, the pipes of a 
magnificent organ, groups of gigantic 

» mighty altars, and seats that 
would have served for the throne of great 





intend to begin ’ 

** Bince our talk last night.’ 

**There’s one thing I told yon then it 
might pay you to bear iu mind. ‘That was 
that the fellow that shook hands with me, 
and then went back on it, was gong tw 
get an ounce of lead in bis noddle.” 

** Well, and what then ’” asked Gordon, 
boldly. 

‘There's only this then, thet youve 
talked it over at the Blae lioat, and with 
sowe hound that was blasted fool enough 
to pat you on the track of this place.” 

I baven't opened my mocth aboat it 
since I talked with you.” 

** That's an infernal lie, Thanpson. Do 
yoo know that you're in a hele where lies 
may be planted bat they wos t grow, or if 
they do theyll bear nothing bat jead bual- 
leta? Have you ever beard of a queer 
place called the Labyrinth 7 

“No,” he answered, professing igno- 
rance of an edifice of which he really bad 
read 


** It was « place that was easy enough to 
get in, bat biamed bard ‘ get out of. Do 
you know that you've got yourself in jest 
such a place?” 

“IT teake it tother way,” answered Gor- 
don with a smile, bat a qoivering at the 
heart at the significasce of the question. 
** Hard to get in, I should say.” 

“You didn’t find it very hard. You'll 
maybe find the othgr way hard enongh if 
you try lyiog with me. The first thing I 
want to know is, what man told you bow 
to get in bere?” 





** No man,” arswered Gordon. | 

** Bee bere, Mr. Thompson, maybe you | 
don't quite know the person you're 
to. tose's something that's good to help 
the memory.” He drew « pistol from bis | 
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NED GORDON AND MAGUIE CAMPBBLE SURPRISED -_ OCOUNTRAYEIT ERK. 


pocket and laid it on the table before hiw. 
“Tl have that man’s name now, if you 


please. 

“No man told me,” repeated Gordon, 
looking him fall in the eye. 

** I've anked that question twice. I never 
ask bat three times,” said Henderson, 
picking up and cocking the pistol, which 
he presented with deadly aim at the breast 
of the otber. ‘*That man's name now?” 
he continued, in a cvol, devjlish tone. 

“*It will pay you to drop that weapon, 
Mr. Jack Henderson, which I believe you 
calls yourself,” said (tordon, in an cool a 
tone, snccessfolly concealing his natural 
trepidation at the danger be encountered. 
** Blast your eyes, man, I'd take ten bullets 
sooner than be baillied into anything. You 
say lies don't grow here, and you want to 
drive me into a lie with a pistol, I tell 
you agin there weren't no man, and you 
can shoot and be blowed.” 

The defiant manner of Gordon bad the 
effect which he had hoped and expected. 
Henderson, instead of shooting he bad 
threatened, asked again : 

“No man told you or showed you the 
way here ’" 

**Now that's a double question, Mr. 
Henderson. Yea, I were showed the way.” 

** Then why in the thander couldn't you 
say so? Who led you here ’” 

** Nobody, agin.” 

**Bee here, Thompson, are you playing 
on me!” asked Henderson, in an exanpe- 
rated tone. 

** You re keeping me to the p'int, and to 
the pint I'm going to stick. There werent 
anyvody led me, but there were a man 
showed me.” 

* His name 
fierce manner 

** Bill Gillespie, the same man as showed 
me bow to play poker last night.” 

** Gillespie, eb," said Henderson, with a 
grim smile at the allusion. ‘‘Go on. If 
you know when you're well off, youll let 
out the whole story. Maybe you think 
Im a nice coon to play with. Just raise 
ine once, and nee if you havent rained the 
devil.” 

** Well, then, Gillespie's not to blame, 


’" asked the other, in a brief, 





for he showed me the way without know. | 


ing it binself. You see I wan taking « 
soont in the woods outside here, looking 
for deer, ‘cording to our talk last night 
I come ap toward Sagar Hill ‘cause I'd 
heered it was a prime place foe shooting 
Well, I'd about got tized of looking for 
deer, and was thinking of emptying on a 
squirrel that was frisking bis teil in wy 
eyes out there, when who sbonid I ree but 
Hill Gulespie and another fellow jest along- 
wide the thicket. They were looking out, 
bat didn't see me, for I was a good atep 
off. Ine minit they tarned and sank right 
into the thicket. Now thatstrack me kind 
of curs, for I'd seed it jest afore that it 


was only a jnomble of briar buabes, aud | 


likely to scratch the feller that went through 
So | come up mighty car'us, bat I guessed 
the trick when I seed the bit of water ran 
ning. Thinks I, Mr. Gillespie, where you 
can go Ned Thompson can foller, and it's 
likely there's something worth knowing 
inside. So in the water I puts my feet, 
and I took the track straight through the 
bash, till before you could say Jack Kobi 
son I found myself in a piece | never 
dreamt of getting int..” 

**And yoad better never dream of get 
ting ont of it,’ said Henderson, severely. 
es Trere's many @ wan got into trouble 
by wanting to know too wuch, and that's 
jast your fix. Theres no fooling gues 
down inside these digyins. You've got to 
show your metile before you smell flowers 

D. 

** Well,” said Gordon, looking curiously 


around, ‘‘I reckon it'll be a mighty smart | 





+, 





colo om) 
eon o 


vort "%% aN -@ to live in, if there's eny | much whisky ie worse than none, We've 
proe 


avey | 
gatosex] Wan patron lisse. side 
sort?” Aer pit ab«. 

** Youll not starve, stranger. 
our regular meals here, and it's about din- | 
ner-time. See here, I think you're going 
to turn out on the square. Just prove | 
yourself the right stripe of a boss and it's 
all right. But if you go back on us the 
turning of a hair youre o dead man, if | 
you were here, or if you were « thousand | 
miles away.” | 

Without waiting for an answer, Hender- | 
son rose and walked back into the cave. 

*“Come on,” he said, *‘ we'll seal this 
bargain and wet it in some good whisky.” 

ed th. P aay whioh, 
after some devious windings, opened into 
a smaller apartment than that they had | 
occupied, bat, like it, brilliant with stalac- | 
tites, 

No light entered here from without, and | 
the place was illuminated by a lamp that | 
burned on a table in the centre. } 

The new comer bad no eyes for the beau 
ties of the apartment, for the table was | 
garnished with the materials for a meal, | 
and reand it sat three men. ‘These wore | 
the two whom ‘(iordon had followed into | 
the cave, and the third the tall, black. | 
whiskered wan whom we have known ax | 
Tom (illespie, alias Dick Brown, and | 
whose family resemblance to the gambler | 
seemed to declare them brothers. 

These men looked up with surprise as | 
the others entered, the gambler leaping to | 
his fea and glaring op Gordon with a | 
fierce erpreasion. 

** It's all right, lads,” said Henderson. | 
“You can go abead with your grub 
Thompsons one of us, or will be after 
we've pet bim through a course of sprouta 
Set down, man, if you reso deuced wolfixh, 
and piteb in.” 

Gordon needed no second invitation. 
He could only keep ap bis assame:d cha 
racter by a display of boldness and indif- 
ference & hin sarroundings. Simply nod 
ding to the others, be sat down and helped 
himself liberally to the meat which form 
ed the main staple of the meal, raying 

** Excuse me, gontiomen, bat lve had a 
lony scoct, and its made we sort of raven- 
ish.” 

They all, with little ado, planged into 
the med, those already there casting 
questioning glances at Henderson, to which 
he continued utterly indifferent 

Their fresh appetites soon made havoc 
of the viands, and a bottle of whisky was | 
then set out, to which all paid generona at- 
tention. Cordon took care not to be dis 
tanced 15 this particolar, He wished to | 
keep bis wits fully about him, bat felt that 
it would never do for him to deeline the 
bottle if he huped to yan credit with these 
men, 

This scene continned for about an hong, 
the men swoking and drinking profasely, 
and enlivening their orgey ty @ number of 
anecdotes and songs, principally of « r- 
bald and profane character. 

Gordan was sofficiently familiar with the 
class of characters awong whom be now 
was, to Le aware of their ordinary sal)jccta 
of conversation, and to be able to bear bis 
part with credit. 

It was evident to himself that he was 
making @ favorable usopression, and be 
ased every effort Ww increase it, aware that 
bis life might depend on bis power of 
keeping op bis assumed character. 

The feast, which was rapidly degenera- 
ting into a debanch, was ended by Hen- 
derson taking possession of the nearly 
empty bottle, aud locking it op in « cap 

at the side of the apartment 

“Youve had enough, lads,’ be said. 
“A litth whisky mw a good thing. vo 








ain't got « baked aili- | 
of the, 


| 
We have 





got work before us. We'll leave you the 
the cave, I bompeon. 
oor 
dark. 
there's light enough for yon to make your 
way abont this part of the retreat, and 
that's enough for you to see just now.” 
The four men disappeared throngh the 
avenue leading into the large apartment 
After a few moments Gordon fellowed 
them. The place was eaipty. He oon 
tinued on into the ante-chamber at the 
entrance of the cave, with a faint hope 


| that the outward passage might be open to 


him. 

It wae wide oper, but beside it sat, on a 
rustic chair, a man whom be had not yet 
seen, with a rifle leaning on the rock be 
side him. The entrance was evidently un 
der guard. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
IME TEMPLE OF BEAUTY, 

Gordon waa probably correct ip bis aup- 
position as to the origin of the cavern he 
was in. 

The many limestone caverns of the west, 
amoug them that giant of anderground ox 
cavations, the great Mammoth Uave, are 
supposed to have been formed by the ae 
tion of water. 

Bubterranean streams and rivers pow 
ran throngh them, following, probably, 
natoral crevices in the rock, along whose 
course they have dissolved and fretted 
away the softer portions of the stone, ex 
cavating, in one place immense balla, in 
others, where the rock bas proved harder 
barrow apertures. 

‘Thos the caverns now consist of a ano 
cemion of such grand halla, anited by pas 


| nageon in some Cases almost too barrow for 


entrance. 
At a later period the sarface water, per- 
colating through the roof of the caverna, 


| and dinsolving the limestone in its course, 


formed by ita evaporation those atuny 
iciclon and sheets of purely white stone, 
that lend their principal charm to these 
undergroand palaces, covering the uataral 
inequalities of the rock with an endless 
varioty of fantastic and suggestive forma 

In the present case the waters of the 
Missin ppt bad probably prepared this an 
derground dwelling for the base purposes 
to which it was now applied. 

At that remote epooh when thin plain 


Trot to if | 


ve got use for this lampyrot*s 


wan the bed of the great river, and when | 


ite rushing waters washed the sides of the 
elevation now known as Bugar Ifill, the 
flaid had made ite way through the 
crevices of the rock, eating vat all the au 
lable stone with which it came inte con 
tact, and leaving avenues and pansayes 
throaghont the whole breadth of the bill 
What Ned Gordon had seen of thene 
caverns was bat the veatibale of the exe 
vated bill) Far beck into Cimmeran dark 
news the passages ran, in « succession of 


avenues and halls that honeyoombed the | 


‘hall 


These wound, too, in sach diverse and 
deceptive directions, thgt = man, lost ) 
their depths, might have wandered tiil 
starvelion vvertovk him, in « Vain search 
for the place of entrance 

At lewat this fate might have befallen 
the wan of the cities, who would depend 
solely on intellectual acomen to aid bin 
bat pot the man of the frontier, to whon 
patare was as 20 Open book, fall of « ian- 
guage visible to bis eyes alone 

What seeret work was performed in the 
interior epartwenuts of this dwelling of 
crime, it was bot left fur bim to deter- 
mine. 

The light which Henderson had left in 
the main cavern had disappeared, so that 








mo means of in 


He therefore, after several py - ~ had 
° frow the d 9 new 
nanctaton, determined, oh oll baserde, to 
enter upon thin exploration, and depend 
on his mother wit to belp him out of any 
danger into which be might fall. 
But we wuat leave the details of this ad- 
ventarous exploit, the inourred, 
and the results achieved, till some future 











co Neglected. 
At « considerable depth within these 
caverna, far from any possible inflacace of 
the light of day, planged in eternal dark. 
pews wo far ax any gleam of the solar rays 
could penetrate its dark recesnes, wan a 
amall but moat beautiful apartment, 

The Temple of Esauty, it had been 
named, even by these rude possessors of 
the caverns, and the title was not misap- 


It was now lit with a lamp whose beams 
flashed beck from a mont magnificent 
scone. The vaulted roof was fretted with 
& pure white frost work, surpassing tm in 
tricacy of design the most elaborate work 
of any Gothic cathedral, and sparkling 
from the facets of thonsands of oryatals, 
till the whole dome seemed set with 
jowols 

The ides of the room were set with 
symmetrical half-colamna, in high relief 
from the wall, forming wiches in which 
were figures that it would have needed 
ho greet stretch of imagination to form 
into a succession of milk white statuen, the 
alabaster gods of a new pantheon, bailt 
by nature's own hand to the heart of the 
western wilds, 

A table, with several obairs, a bed, and 
a roughly-built closet, ccoupying one of the 
openings between two colomns, formed 
the furoitare of thins room. It had bat one 
avenoe of entrance and exit, and this was 
cloned by « strong door, perforated, and 
with an open spaoe above and ander, tu 
admit of the eutrance of air 

This charming prison, for to such a base 


purpere was it applied, was occapied by 
the unhappy captive, Maygie Campbell, 
whom we last saw gazing despairingly on 
the disappearing form of the friend who 


nought to reseue her 

(illespie, ber captor, bad borne ber di 
reotly here, after aning what he considered 
the proper measures to avoid leaving « 
distinguishable trail, ile waa well sc 
quainted with the shrowed powers of (he 
hanters who might be on hin track, and felt 
it imperative to take every measure to 
avoid leading thom into danyeroas close 
ness to the secret cavern of the gang of 
which be was « memleor 





Before entering, he bal even ken the 
precaution to blindfold her eyes, so that 
whe could, by no possutuility, learn the se 
oret of the entrance 

The blinding scarf was not removed un 
til he had borne ber inte the apartment in 
which we now flnd her 

bhe was then released, her banda, eyes, 
and lips alike being freed from the boods 
whieh bad so loug restrained speech and 
motion. 

Dbhe gace| aroand the strange scene in 
found herself, with ea sense of 
not Gumingled with an in 


which she 
bewilderment, 


| voluntary admiration, such as one wight 


feel tu whom the wonders of fairy land had 
been suddenly revealed. 

This feeling of surprise, and the charm 
of the Leaatiful scene, were sutficvent, for 
the momeut, to allay and caw her to for 
wet the distress and tndiguation which had 
barned # long with her 

These feelings, however, retarned in 
fall furce with the tirst words of her ab- 
ductor 

“‘ient it a pretty cage to which I've 
brooy my bird’ he asked “© There werent 
any ure for you to yo on so, Maggie. I 
was a-going w& Jo the square thing with you. 
I reckon you ll won begin to see that.’ 

The indignatiom aroused by bia words 
overcame al! other feelings. 
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** Ie it mot emongh, sir,” she asked with wale by her would-be lover, and ber lamp 


scornfal sccent, * thet you have stolen me 
from my home, treated me with every in. 
dignity, and brought me to thie prison, 
bet your Gret words wm be inealta which 
am ly tend to make me phon you more at 
terly than | piready did 

no ane be 


“Now 


|. “that you beve me 
ao? 1 could not love you, I & that 
Between honorable men and freeborn wo 
men no more is asked of needed. Why 
heve you dared to drag me from my 
home, and immure me in this horrid pri 
son? 
“Teeed by your eye, not ten minutes 
ago, gel, that you thonght it was a mighty 


retty place Now ite « borrid prison behind him. 
Maggie, the boys of Wilsons Vor. | 


per are easy satisfied but when I says I. 
love gal IT mean it, and theres no bound 
opoiae to step between If you take my 

view, you'll not lose mach time a coming | 
to your senses. Dick Brown might be pat | 
off and on, bat Tom (Cilleepie'’s a bom of | 
another color, as maybe you'll find, if 
you re ¢antepkeroas 

* You villain!” sbe cried, in a barst of 
irresistible anger, ‘“‘ you have ——— | 

the mask of pretended love, an 

are dealing im threats. To you know that 
I have Western blood in my veine—the 


once of twice changed. He spoke to ber, 
on these cocasions, bat she would make 
' him no apewer. fine pals tno fully the use 
lonepeat Of (e@uighng te any further scenes 
of reerip mata. 
@euld no mere eat them sleep. The 
Pemeined petaate! 

de tebe bert vieit cm the sfiernoon @@ thie | 

peqnd dey it geemed more seeriy es 

to hes be t ber « a 

rwance ef leod, removing the amtasted 
Viande of the former meals. 

“Now, M “he said, “1 dent 

po use in y starving yourpel!, fer | 
to that i go op witboat eatin 
Iw « a the right ya, 
and youd hurry and oar | 
sens. lve om = a double allow. 
| ance, for I won't re tii efter break 
fast lime to morrey. You'd beat be reason 
able now and try and eat something.” 

She sat with her face buried in her 
bands, « living pictare of grief, to all ep. , 
pearance not ring of not heeding bis 

With a shrog of the shoulders he 
left the room, taking care to bult the door 





| 


Yet ber long abstinence from food was | 
beginning to tell o her. The sight of 
the viands for the firm, time excited in ber 
the tion of tite, and she ate « 
portion of the food prepared, denpite her 
tacit resolution to sccept nothing at his | 
banda. ! 

As the night wore on she threw berself 





| om the bed, and fell into a broken, anesay 


slamber, fall of borrid dreamea 

The lamp still barned. She oonld not 
bear the thought of being there in the 
utter gloom, and though he had given 
her means of relighting the lamp, she was 


scenery, the avenues erpanding Mo apart. 
mente of various dimensions, all clad in 
white, and each displaying ite own parti- 
a of beauty. These iD con- 

into passes, some of very 
and narrew. (Once or twice they had 


and elmost creep, se contracted 
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ff 
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which 
them os 
. aed bed 
fom 
ber 


H 
4 t 
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Geapite the apricety which be 


He waldeoly ertinguidbed as 
they soeamed Lo inoates ‘chenther she had 
een 
“On me your han@ pow,” be whisper 
ed. ‘We are near the entrance.” 
Leading ber carefully forward jhey enter 
ed another avenue, and soon emerged in 
the antechamber of the cave. He pensed 
jast within the mouth of the avenue, look 
ing eagerly oot. 
epartment was fally il) 


FE 


‘ tad 


beck and 
r. 


Gorden replied by pias dl 


** (he for bim, mee!” be said, in a quick, 


sterr tope 
Theee or fonr of the men st once 
bactil 





the woods 


hundred yards. They halted 
bat smaller clamp of 


" said Henderson, 
man that held the pri- 
soner. 
He was at once tied firmly to a maple of 
siderable growth that grew close by. 





not only by a lamp which burned dimly at 
one side, bat by we, - new 
day, which came in growing lag™ through 
the entmnce passage. They Were rather 
late, Day had dawned in world with 
out. | 

A sentinel still sat by the pameege, but 
his beed was on his Souiel, and on ae 
relaxation of attitude betokewed sleep. 

“Now, Maggie,’ he whispered, ‘ wait 
tm I give i the sign, then steal acrons 
the cave and into the passage. I will fol 
low you * 

With noiseless tread he crossed the cell 
till he stood near the sleeper, Ktooping, 


blood of « race that would sooner die than | afraid to extinguish it, althongh she knew he cautiously opened the pan of the rifle 


yield an inch toa threat? You boast of | 
your power over me. Your power! Do! 
you know that the whole country te ap by | 
this time in pursait of me, that the eyes 
of men who can track the wiliest beast of | 
the forest to its lair are on your track, | 
that Kobert Gordon, the man I love and | 
who loves me, will follow you though it be 
to the world’s end, and exact vengeance | 
for this outrage? Hobber of the weak and 
defenceless, you have your triamph now! | 
Make moch of it, for i will not be for 
Vengeence, short, sharp and dire, 
follow you to your den, and repay you 
in fall for the base action you have com 
mitted.” 

* Well said, my dear,” he replied, with 
a mocking langh. “It doce me good to | 
see you fre ap. Yon don't know how it 
improves vr teanty Bat do you happen 
to know where you are '” 

“No,” she replied, in a bold tone, bat 
with » heart that sank at the triamphant | 
tone be had used. | 

* You're in a place that the people about | 
here bave been a trying to amell ont for | 
the last five years, and aint no nearer it | 
now than when they begun You're ina! 
cave a mile away from ennlight. All the! 
scouts of the country coullnt find their | 
way in: and tf you tried to get out, you'd 
only be falling over some rock and break. | 
in r neck for your trouble. And that's | 
8 thing I 


don't intend to let you do.” | 
better far meet death than the 
fate of which you speak?" she piteounly 
erolaimed. “(h, wir, if you have the 
feelings of a man, if a tonch of baman 
sentiment ever moved your breast, release 
me from this cell, restore me to my home, 
and I will ever bless you. You know not 
how I have enflered, how | suffer now 
Have pity, sir If you love me, aa you 
say, show your love by releasing me from 
this misery 
please you, my gratitau:ile may.’ 

“Oh, you'll git over all that, Maggie,’ 

pe coolly replied. **I don't imtepd to be 

on yo, but i Sere 
ad sm going (0 ab this troubles just for | 
nothing. I know youre a bit mad and! 
hart pow, bot that won't last Youll find | 
me a good sort of a bnsband, and | know 
you ll make me a very clever wife, in spite | 
of this bit of a tantram.” 

**Never'” she oried, indignantly, 
will die first!” 

** Yea, Ive heered that sort of thing on 
the stage, Maggie lint the gale that said | 
it never died. They jist got married and | 
lived happy, as youre a going to. There's | 
ope thin I know you re fooling yourself 
about t feller, Lob Gorden. You! 
needn't. Hell never trouble you any | 

A 

** What do you mean?” she asked, ina 
startled tone,” 

“Only that he's 
ounce of lead throng 
cass, food for wolves by thie time 
ain't worth while buikding on him.” 

** Plend, murderer, devil'” she screamed, | 
in an agony Sf apprehension, as the fall 
meaning of bis words broke upon her 
* Yon bave killed bim' Yon have killed 
my lover, and stand there boasting of the 
deed to me'” She flang herself upon him 
with all the fory of the wil! cat that is 
robbed of ite young, and but that he step 
ped quickly aside, be might have been 
made to regret bis brutal boast, strong ax 
be was, for in such a mood even a woman 
may dieplay the strength of a giant 

Kefore she could recover from the ahook 
of ber aseanlt, she beard the quick clash of 

a bolt, and terned to find herself alone in 
the and the door clowed and belted 


upon her 


i 


fone under (Got an 
sa bad part of his car 
Bo it, 


one 


CHAPTER XIN 


Tue rTeMITeE) Be Ale. 
We will not detail the events of the anc 
ceeding night and day, the flood of gref, 
anguish and despair that overwhelmed 
her, how sbe beat tl her bands were 
wounded at the door of her cell, in the vain 
hope that it would yield and open to her 
the road to freedom, bow she passed the 
night, which there was but as the day, sleep 
lees and enflering. Hour succeeded bour 
and the dreadful monotony of her cell 
weighed upon ber more beavily with every 

minute. 

The beanty with which nature had 
adorned it Lad no charm for her eyes 
They were too dim with the tears they bad 
abed to see sught but terror in her sur 


Ibet » bad leen indeed murdered abe 
feared was only too trae. She now knew 
the full malignity of his foe and she Enew 
that no light cause would have hindered 
the return of ber lover on the evening of 
the dancing party 

Her f for bim was far greater than 

f. The lesser misfortune was 


or her feelings. She had already icarned 
that she was bot af child im his grasp 
Netther her strength, her tears, her in. 
digpation, or ber ejpeals to his pity, would 
be likely to have any effect upon this mon 


| tone 


tude and expression that gave her courage. 


openly into the cell. 
Lettie lowe, (bY AD, phasitiit Mada your 


that it mast barn out in a few hours and 
leave ber in the dreaded darknens. 

She was aroused from ber slambers by 
a strange sound, which entered at first 
into her dreamea, bat which remeined to 
her waking ear 

She now recognized it as the slow and 
careful withdrawal of the bolt, With eyes 
dilated by terror she rose on ber arm in 
the bed, and yezed toward the door. She 
could nee it slowly opening, inch by inch. 
With « fascination like that of the bird by 
the snake she gazed npon this door, her 
heart throl/bing so that it might almost 
have been heard by the intruder, every 
herve strung to a painful 

She knew that it mast still be night in 
the world outside, and feared that some 
dinaster was about to come @ her in 
this intrusion, The light now upon 
® forehead and a pair of eyes, gazin 
through the open crack in the door, ont 
making « cantious survey of the chamber. 

They at length fell upon ber, in her 
startled attitude, and with dilated eyes re- 
turning their glance 

The door wae instantly drawn to. Bat 
for an inestam&t)~ however. A moment's 
thought had, & verpntly, satiafled the in- 
truder that he yn frosthing to fear, for the 
next moment thee, bas was widely opened, 
and a young ute giTbd revealed in the 
aperture ', thatr 

A strong impalae to scream came upon 
ber, but was restrained by a new thought 
War there pot something in this man's 
face strongly reminding ber of her lover? 

The stranger rained his hand depre 
Oatingly, an if fearing that she would raine 
an alarm. 

* Who are your 


| 





he asked, in a cautions | 


There was something in hia voice, atti i 


“A poor, unfortunate captive,” abe re. | 


“Your face in fa- | 


uahtie* 

**Tam called Maggie Campbell,” she an 
awered, still more reassured, and rising | 
from the bed. “1 waa carried off yexter. | 
day by a villain, and bronght to this dread 
fel poleen. 1 am sure you are not an aaso- 
ciate of hia.” 


h 


should he suddenly awake, he made | 


Gordon instantly followed her, the senti- 
nel contin 


full day lay revealed to them. 
was yet 
and de 
rays of the rising sus. The enveloping 


bushes prevented their seeing below the 
summit of the forest. 


stream,” be 
ter carry you? 


wot. 


maid. 
girl to be afraid of wot feet.” 


“wh 


way, carefull 
pana. 
them beyond the fringing thicket, an 


with a warm impulse of joy they stepped 
from the ranning water into the clear, 


ferent from the olose, mov 
The sinlight was | soner felt that bis last hour was come. He | 
| makin cloned his eyoa, in a passing spasm of 
and lighting up the as yet shadowy arches 

| Above their heads sounded 


’ he answered, advancing }ooncert of the birda, pou 


pants 


that stood 

powder 
Now atationing himself partly bebind | 

him, so aa te have bim at an advan 


senide him, and blew out the | 


promised to Maggie. 
With her palpitating with fear and 


hope she softly trod the cave, her foot 


steps making no more sound than woald | ap 


the fall of so many autamn leaves, 
In a minute she was within the 


to \ 
mouth of the the 
The sky 
t of the dawn, 

wish the first 


leaching t | 


rosy with the 
tree tops were 





“We have to take the middle of the 
** Had I not bet- 
ou will get uppleasantly 


“I fear you would get very tired of your 
oad. I am beavier than you think,” she 
** Besides, it don't do for a western 


To settle the she mepped reso- 
utely into the diesem, lifting ber skirta to 
them from the water. 
thout another word he again led the 
traversing the stream, and 
yutting the bushes aside that she might 


A very few minutes aufficed to brin 





broad level of the forest. 

A fresh air swept their faces, very dif 
atmos. | 
yhere of the oaverna. 
ita way down throngh the leaves 


d the p*tinal | 
nda dwn a 
ans Pri wan, de spite his THe | 
for their fortuna & ape. 
**We most make the best of our way 
from here,’ be earnestly said. ‘* Every 
inatant here is dangerous, Odar flight may 
be discovered, or some of the outlaws may 
be on their way to the cavern.” 
Taking her hand be led her quickly over 
the smooth floor of the forest, in the | 
di of the lane which be knew | 


ati 





** No, indeed,” be replied. “Ir 
you now, though it t# long since I haye 
seen you. Do you not recoynize my face ’” | 

** Your features are familiar,” she said, 
advancing toward him, ‘ You resemble a 
friend of mine, named Kobert Gordon 

“1 am his brother, was the reply 
“Vou have not seen me since you were | 
quite young, and have probably forgotten | 
me.” | 

TL know you now, she said, advancing 
eagerly toward him. ‘Are you, too, a 
prisoner in this terrible place 

‘A virtual prisoner,’ he replied. ** Who 
lronght you here, and with what object? 

She proceeded to desorihe her adventures | 
of the previous day, detailing her meetings 
with the assumed lick Hrown, her treat 
ment of hia advances, and the featares of | 
the abduction and pursait. 

Nhe spoke also of hia threats to ber, and 
of bis bint that Kol) Gordon had been mar- 
dered the night before 

The latter information startled the bro. | 

ther. Rob bad left him that night in good 
time to return to the dancing party. He 
now learned that he bad failed t) retarn 
This, with the jealousy of the abductor, 
and the dark bint be had given, made him 
fear that bis brother bad indeed been mur 
dered. He was carefal, however, to keep 
these doubts to bimeelf, perceiving the 
nervous con dition she was in 

He at once recognized her description of 
her persecutor in one of the men who had 
nat at the dinner table with him that day, 
the brother of Gillespie, the gambler 

“And now, he said, © the next uestion 
is, how are we to get ont of this place. I! 
have been taking a look through the caves, 
as fares I conld venture, and have made 
some interesting discoveries, I think the 
gang are albwent, as | have seen none of 
them during my exploration Aly belief | 
is that they left the cave when they parted 

from me after dinner Hat the entrance 
appears to be under strict guard, and how 
to pass this guard is the diffionlty 

“I hope that we may escape,” she 
earnestly said. ‘‘I fear to remain here in 
the power of that man, and will be eter 
nally grateful tg you if you can aid me in 
og 

will try,” he answered. *' It muat 
be now late in the night, perhaps near 
morning. The sentinel may on 
the darkness, and on the lights all being 
taken from me, and may relax his vigi. 
lance. We can but try.” 

‘Let as try, she exclaimed, ‘at once’ 
without a moments delay’ Iwill ran any 
mak, do anything, to escape from the 
greater danger that threatens me here.” 

* Follow me then,” he said, lighting his 
taper by the lamp, and extinguishing the 
latter. passage to the entrance is 
somewhat devious, but I] have learned its 
direction. We must keep utier silence, 
and avoid any noe, as we do pot know 
what care may be within hearing 

She pressed close ap behind him as he 
led the way from the cave. The taper he 
bore faintly lighted up the walle of the 
=r they entered, throwing its light 

ta few steps abead, bat eu tly so 
to reveal their way. He walked on y. 
as one one well satisfied of his path. 

The way led through « great diversity of 


| ran at some distance to the south. 


‘Their | 
safety now seomed assure:|, and their hearts 
were full of the warm glow of hope. 
The forest waa, as we have already said, 
generally open, but bad, here and there, 
extensive patehes of underbrash, which 
grew occasionally to a height and cose 
ness to be appropriately denominated | 
thicketa. | 
It was necessary, every few minntes, to 
pass round one of these clumps, passage 


| throngh them being too difficult to be | 
| shed its beams on this pleasant dwelling, 


undertaken. 

They bad left the cavern perhaps a qnar 
ter mile behind them when, on rovnding | 
one of these bushy masses, they came | 
suddenly and unexpectedly in full view of | 
a party of men, eight or ten in number, 
approaching them. 

Gordon's first glance recognized the form 
of Jack Henderson, in advance cf the 
party 


He immediately drew back behiad the | 


screen of bushes, saying hurriedly to bis 
con panion 

“Kan, quickly, in this direction, toward 
the lane. I will cover your flight from 
these men.” 

* Bat you” she asked fearfully. She 
had canght « glimpee of ber abiuctor, 
and was trem! ling with apprebensien. 

* Don't mind me. I am safe with them 
Kun, as fast as you can They baeve seen 
me, and I must meet them.” 

Taking counsel from ber fears she obey- 
ed him, ranning with all baste ronnd 
the thicket, in an opposite direction to that 
in which the men were advancing 

Gordon walked boldly out to meet them, 
aware that flight, now that they had seen 
him, was impracticable. Oa approaching 
he noticed that all his dinner companions 
were present, with the exception of the 
ene known as Tom (iillespie. He had 
certainly been in the party a moment be. 
fore; what bad become of him? Cordon 
feared that bis scheme had been compre- 
hended, and that this man was already in 
pursuit of his fugitive victim. Hat it was 
too late now to tarn back to ber assist- 
ance 

‘Whither away, my hearty!" cried 
Henderson, in a lond, jeering tone, as 
they came ap. 

“Taking a taste of fresh air That 
confounded hole's a bit too close for me,” 
said Gordon, boldly. 

“Ab! And the gal, too, I spose, want- 
ed fresh air? It was sort of kind in yon, 
thongh it's a little better for yoar bealth 
that Tom Gillespie jest now fell out of the 
crowd.” 

“She were the worse for air, that« a 
fact,” said Gordon. “I ran across ber, 
and as abe didn't like her quarters! asked 
her oat of them. 

As be spoke his beart throbbed with 
apprebension. He stood with bis back to 
the thicket, affecting to be leaning non- 
chalantly on his rife. 

** Well, that was kind,” said Henderson, 
advancing nearer, anti! within gunshot 
distance. There was « devilish light in bis 
eye that Gordon did not like. 

“S pose you jest hand over thet shoot- 
ing-iron ; I domt see that you've any use 
| for it,” he continued. 


* Now, friend Thom ." anid Hender- 
son, in his cool, me tone, “ we gave 
you a good chanoe, and you went back on 
it. You myst 
carry off ow p ors. You mist hambag 
the guard and get outside, with a nice 
story, I s'pose, to spread round, about 
your finding the robbers’ cave and all that. 


treating bowest pala, aed another way of 
treating traitors. You've gone back on us, 
and you've got to stand the blant.” 

“IT bad no orders agin looking through 
the cave, nor none agin coming outside,” 
Gordon ventured to say, though feelin 
himself in a moat desperate strait. *‘* 14 | 
like to know how I've been a traitor then ?” | 

“TL tell you how,” said Henderson se- 
verely. ‘* You've been trying to play on 
me all throngh. (nly that Ida sneaking | 
liking for you, and thonght you had the | 
making of a good comrade, you wonldn't | 

ot ten steps in the cave alive. You see I) 

now Ned Gordon. You didn't get | 


to shat up my eye. I gave | 
youa tye left you free on 

jest to try you. You've gone back 
on me and it’s all op with you.” 

The prisoner made no reply. He knew 
the well epongh to know that it 
ie Gedo and be was too proud to 
beg for bis life. He bowed his head and 
prayed silently as one only can pray who 
sees death in all its horror before him. 

“I'll take thia job,” said the gambler, 
**T had a sight on the fellow once and you 

me. You'd better let me cat his 
wind then.” 

The soulless speaker stood before him 
with levelled pistol, and a devilish leer 
upon bis face. 

** Who's got a bet to give that I don't pin 
his t ear to the tree the first shot ’” he 
asked, with ornel malignity. 

Gordon, with a courage for which he 
had not given bimaelf credit, looked his 
executioner fall in the face, with a look 
that cowed bim, as the look of a brave man 
always cows a villain. 

“I've got a word for your ear, Bill Gil 

,” said Henderson, drawing a pistol 
and covering his associate. ‘ We punish 
traitors, but do not torture them. You've 
took thia job in hand. If you miss your 
man I'll not miss you.” 


row! n Yon mast bow | 


It won't work, my lad. We've one way of | sitive, and 


| 














the major had thought she had bat two ; 
the other five, away at nurse or school, 
tarned up after the marriage. Some of 
| them had come home with the bride, and | 
| they had taken Laura's own ebamber for a 
parsery. The major had also believed 
Mrs. Fitz to be 
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& pleasant langh. 
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| ansuspicious majes, 
| money was at bis disposal to 
whom he would ; for his wife, full 
| fiding in him, believing that their 
ter's and ber tnterests were secure in his | eyes as they rested 
hands, bad made no will. It was this back to her seat and 
pews——the fact of the second marriage | 
and of the second family—that Day had 

looks like a surgeon's 


| 
young lady. - 
| _ The shock to Laura was dreadful. Her| “It is a frill for Bobby,” she said, with 
first thought, arising out of her mind's | one of her sweet smiles. 

eye bewilderment, was of ber mother. At that moment the tea came in, gating 
deed though she was, it seemed like en | anpther stir. Mr. Grame contrived that 
outrage mpon ber that another should be | should cover a few whispered words. 
brought home to fill her place. Laura had | **Can you be down-stairs when I leave, 
keen affections ; she | Laura—at half-past nine? I want to speak 
to you.” 

She answered him with a look. Mrs. 
Piper chanced to see it, and her voice rang 
oat harshly—‘‘ Laura! do you not see that 

ite? Go and make it.” 

She was in the room belew to time—a 

dedicated to the childrens’ 
leasona. Mr. Grame entered, Laura 
had Bobby's slate in ber hand, correcting 
his exercise. 

“TI bave got the " be be- 
| gan—speaking of a post at one of the hos- 
pitals that he had been for. ‘ Pat 
that slate down, my darling. 

‘ she cried, her 


beq 
con- 
b- | There was a beaming | 


daring these first moments abe 
thonght that abe would rather have died than 
heard it. She did not betray this to Day; 
she stood quiet, calm, silent; those who 
feel the deepest show it least. But for ber 
utterly pale face and quivering lipa, Day 
—_ have supposed her young lady to be 
ind) flerent. 
“You need not wait, Day,” she said, in 
alow tone. ‘1 will be down presently.” 
Left alone, the door bolted, the unhappy 
girl gave the reins to her bitter mortifica- 
tion and grief. It seemed to her that she 
could have borne any evil better than this. 
Ardently attached to her father, as was he ** Bobby is so careless ! 
to her, it seemed to her that be had thrown | face flushing crimson, her fingers tremb- 
her off utterly. Every now and then she | ling—for she had a suspicion of what he 
fancied it could not be true; that she | might be going to say. 
must awake and find it a dream. “I know he is. I want to take you out 
‘How sball I bear it?” she wondered, of this house of worry, where you have 
with a catching sol. ‘‘I must bear it. I more to do than you onght. The salary is 
shall have to be patient and humble, and I | a handred a year, Laura, and I am makin 
know I cannot always be so unless God | by my practice about two hundred ont 
helps me. J’erhaps He will. Suddenly | fifty; that's three hundred and fifty pounds 
there came into her mind a verse that she | in all. Shall yon be afraid to try it ?” 
had heard read in the lesson on one of the She made no answer ; only looked down 
Sainta’ Days : | and played with her wulsh<haia, the dim- 
**My eon, if thou come to serve the | ples showing themselves about her mouth. 
Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation. ** Only three hundred and fifty as yet,” 
Set thine heart aright, and constantly en- | he repeated. ‘‘Not mach of a sum, I 
dure, and make not haste in time of | know, but I hope it will get larger with 
trouble.” | every year. Shall we risk it together, 
Laura came out of her room presently, | Laura?—shall you be afraid to come to 
a cool muslin dress on, her face calm, her | me?” 
retty chestnat hair smooth and bright. **T shall think it riches,” she whispered. 
he met them in the ball. Her father,a| Mr. Grame came in the morning to lay 
rather tall, spare man, of light complexion | bis proposals before Major Piper. The 
and irresolute countenance, kissed her in | major accepted them. As to the smallness 
silence. Mrs. l’iper had black bair and | of the income, be observed, that was their 
eyes, a high color, and an imposing man- | affair, and no donbt it would increase, 
ner, | Laura was called into the room; and the 
“This is your new mamma, Laura,” | major, whose feelings had always been 
spoke the major. ‘‘And your sister— easily moved, burst into tears ey gave 
Cecily.” | them his blessing. 
Laura found herself clasped to the ** Laura will bring no money with her at 
bosom of her new mamma, and felt some | present, Mr. Grame.” 
loud kisses on her faco. Extricating her-| ‘I did not ask the question, sir,” re- 








“All right, Jack,” said the other, depre- self gently, she turned to the young lady, 


catingly. ‘I was only joking.” 
He again raised his pistol, and the pri- | 


dread of bis terrible fate, 
A quick, sharp report, too lond for a 





pistol, sounded, yet he was not touched. 


Qpsping pis clowod even it was to Fosabhu j 
| the gambler falling lifeleans to the ground, 


the weapon in his band yet undischarged. 
A paff of amoke was rising over the neigb- 
boring bushes, and Gillespie's career had 
been anddenly ont short by a rifle bullet 
throngh the brain. 

(To be continued in our neat, Commenced in No, %.) 
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THE MAJORS DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


avrnon or “* RAST LYNNE,” Ere, 


A pretty white corntry-honse stood in 


| ita garden; a samovth, green lawn in front 


of it, dotted with flowers. It was the 
residence of Major Piper. 


The Angnst «nn, travelling westward, 


and on an upper servant, of middle age, 
who had come to the door, and was stand- 


a dark and rather pretty girl of aboat her 
own age, and showy as her mother . 

**I see we shall be the ber’, of friends, 
my sweet Laura,” spoke Nes, Piper. 

Whatever surprise”, may have come upon 
Major? iper after his marriage, he took 
the iu good-naturedly. His new wife was 
ali-in.all to bim jmet mow, nud pe really 
seemed to be looking at things through 
rose-colored glasses. 

** I took the step chiefly for your benefit, 
Lanra, my dear one,” spoke’ he, the only 
time he said a word to her on the subject. 
‘*In another year or so, when grown up, 
you would have felt so greatly the need of 
a mother.” 

Laura caught up ber breath with a sob- 
bing sigh, and it was her only answer. 
The child had so looked forward to the 
time when she should be at home for oe 
with her dear father —when they should be 
all the world to one another ! 


The well-fornished drawing-room of a 
honse in one of the London squares was 
ablaze with gas and fire. Mrs. Piper 
sat back in a chair, holkling a small hand- 
screen before her face ; Major Piper dozed 
on the other side of the hearth. Cecily 
and Kate Fitztophet, two handsome, high- 
colored, and very showy girls, Were read- 
ing. Laura looked like a delicate lily be- 


plied the doctor, with a smile. 
** At my death, why, of course—of course 
, ~thinge will be—-will be arranged,” added 
| the major, .*t considerable hesitation. 
| ** Laura will inheri.« fair income then.” 
**T sball bave six hundred « year,” whis- 
pered Laura, in the few moments she and 


her lover were alone together after the in- 
terylew. 

“Six hundred @ year!” echoed Mr. 
Grame, in utter For he had 
never heard or known that Laura had any 
fortane at all. In fact, he had been led, 
rather, to infer the contrary. Mrs. Piper 
had n lindad to the ** inde- 
pendent income of her dear girls; so dif- 
ferent from poor Laura.” 

“It is my own money,” con¥nned un- 
conscious Laura to Mr. Grame, “ it came 
to me from my mother. Papa enpys 
during bis lite.” seis 

She spoke in accordance with her i. 
sured belief. But, now, what was the rea. 
state of the case’ ‘The half of Laura's 
money was already demised to Mrs. Piper. 
| Mrs. Piper had not thought it policy to try 

for the whole of it at once; but she in- 
| tended to do that later. 

The Italians have a proverb: ‘Miele in 
| bocca, guarda la borsa;" but Mrs. Piper 
| had decidedly not honey in her mouth, 
when she heard of the new engagement, 
thongh she meant to save the parse. To 
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ing in the attitude of listening, her hand | side them, ber sweet face lovely, her eyes | tind that Laura was the object of the youn 


shading her eyes as she gazed toward the 
road. 

‘Here she comes!” muttered the wo- 
man, at length, dropping ber band. “ And 
may the Lord soften the tidings to her’ 

A luggage laden fly was turning in at the 


soft and winning. 

Seven years had gone by. They lived in 
this London house now, and Laura had to 
make herself nveful in it. The two Miss 
| Fitztophets could dreas, and dance, and go 
abroad at will; Laura wast be occapied 
for the general benefit. The Fitztophet 





gate, one young lady seated inside it; a 
graceful, bright girl of seventeen, with a 
sweet countenance, lnminons brown eyes, 
and chestnut hair. HKefore the fly bad 
well stopped, she flung the door open, 
sprang ont, and took both hands of tne 
woman lovingly in bers 

* Oh, Day, Day! 
you!” 
** Bless your dear face, Miss Laura!" 

“And where's papa?—and why did he 
not come to meet me at the station as 
neual ?" 
Major Pipers only child 
died three years before 

** Well, he—he was busy, Miss Lanra,” 
replied the servant, with uneasy evasive- 
ness. *‘ And now be bas jast stepped ont 
bat he won't be long. Yon come up to 
your room, dear. 

Another servant had appeared to belp 
the driver with the boxes. Lanra ran up 
the staira, and was about to enter her own 
room, when Day interposed. 

** Not there, Mies Laura. Your room, 
this time, is to be higher up.” 

“Why, Day! What's that for?” 

**T'll show it to you,” said Day, evasive- 
ly ; and made a kind of run for the upper 
stairs. Just then the chamber door was 

ned, and a French nurse and two 
children appeared at it, one of them in 
arms, Laura stared in blank amazement, 
and hastened after Day to know the mean- 
ing of it all 
“he, it was a pitifal tale the faithful wo- 
man had to tell! She had 
nuree, and felt it keenly. Major Piper, 
going over to Boulogne-sur.Mer to while 
away the time, which hung somewhat 
heavily on bis hands in the absence of bis 
child at school—be had sold ont of her 
Majesty's service some years before—fell 
in there with a Mra. Fitztophet, a fascinat- 
ing widow. The major was simple-hearted, 
single-minded . rather weak, in fact, easily 
swayed, and unsuspicions as the day. She 
was clever, crafty, designing; and the 
poor major fell into ber toils, and was se- 
euved. The marriage took place, and the 
major had just brought ber home. This 
was the news that Day had to break to 
Laura: the mejor had gone ont purposely, 
and deputed Day to do it. 

Mrs. Fitstophet bad seven children, but 


Mrs. Piper had 


how glad I am to see | 


| 
asked the voung lady, who was | 


been Laura's | 


sons, three of them, were out in the world; 
| the two youngest children, Doll and Bobby, 
were at home, and Laura taught them. 
Now and again Laura would look back at 
| her girlhood’s fondly cherished hopes of 
| life; when she saw how they had been 
fulfilled she had dire need of that patience 
| that she had set herself out to exercise. 
| The major seemed not to observe the Jis- 
parity of treatment; his danghter made 
| almost aservant, his stepdaughters flonrish- 
ing in Society's air; at any rate he did not 
| hinder it. He was only a reed in his wife » 
hands. 
|} ‘Dear me! I think I was dropping 
| asleep!” he exclaimed, starting out of bis 


} nap. ** How quiet you all are! Laura, go 
| and sing & song.’ 

She put down the strip of cambric she 
was bemming, went to the piano, and be- 
gan a French song that the major was very 
fond of. There was one thing that Mra. 
Piper conk! not take from Laura—her eda- 
cation. Ii bad been very superior indeed. 

| Before the song was over, the door opened 
and a servaat ushered in a guest. 
“Mr. Grame.” 

Mr. Grame came in ; a good-looking man 
of thirty, witha sensible face, broad brow of 
intellect, and gentlemanly bearing. Some 

| twelve months before, when Master Bobby 

| was attacked with scarlatina, Mr. Grame, 

| recently established in practice in the vi- 
cinity, was calle in to attend him. Bobby 

| came ont of the disorder triumphantly; 

| Dolly also; and Mr. Grame had been inti- 
mate with the family since. Mrs. Piper 
liked him extremely, and she believed he 
was looking after Cecily. as him 
as a rising man, she considered that Cecily 
might do worse: ‘ecily for some long 
while had been encouraging the atten- 
tions of a middle-aged knight, with whom 
they were also intimate. But Sir Knight 
did not come forward vith a proposal. fee 
grew impatient, and tirned her thoughts 
on Mr. Grame, wise deciding that a 
young doctor in the bani was worth more 
than a knight in the bust. Bat she hed not 
secured the doctor yet. 

“You are quite a strarger,” said Mrs. 
Piper, rising and welconing him with 
warmth. ‘I don't think you have been 
here these two days.” 


doctor's visita to the house—Laura, cal 
not Cecily! —took her entirely by surprise, 
and the surprise was not a pleasant one. 
It inflicted mortification on herself and 
Cecily; it might involve goodness alone 
knew what complication in regard to money 
| matters, for Major Piper was getting, as 
she broadly put it, more soft than ever, 
and might perhaps be drawn into making 
|them some allowance. So Mrs. Piper, 
| taking the rule and the reins into her own 
| hands, as thongh she were the head and 
master of the house, and went in whole- 
sale for the ‘‘ rights of women,” quietly is- 
sued her edict for the cancelling of the en- 
| gagement, and forbade it to be. She told 
Laura that the absurd thing was at an end 
| utterly ; she conveyed the same intimation 
‘to William Cirame by letter, and forbade 
him the honse. 
| Mrs. Piper was not one of those e 
who can be rebelled against. Her will was 
law. The major bowed down to it, and in 
| his miserable vacillation confirmed what 
she said. He told the engaged lovers that 
he had consented too hastily; that upon 


| 


| reflection, he found that their marriage 
would be a mistake, and that he rescinded 
the consent. Laura would not marry in 
| disobedience, and—there it was. 

For some weeks the house was in this 
unhappy state. Laura, treated as though 
| be were some sinful calprit, put upon, 
| harshly spoken to, worked harder than 
| ever; Mrs. Piper resolute; the major torn 

and tormented with conflict. He did not 
| dare to oppose his wife; but he could not 
bear to see Laura's unhappiness, and her 
wan face. Mr. Grame came to the rescue. 
He obtained a private interview with Laura 
| and begged her to emancipate herself from 
| the misery, and become his wife in spite 
of them. 
| “It will be no sin, Laura; and, as I look 
| upon it, no disobedience,” he urged. ‘‘ Your 
father weloomed the marriage for you ; he 
gave us his blessing; and the iti 
to it does not proceed from him, 
* wife. You owe no daty to her.” 

t was a sore temptation! The prospect 
| of going to happiness out of thas boas of 
| servitude sorrow. Bot Laura had 
| never been undutifal yet—and she loved 
| her father. 
|. “*Let me talk to him once more, Wil- 
| liam,” she said. ‘‘I cannot marry in op- 
| position to him.” 

It chanced that that self-same night an 
opportunity was afforded. Mrs. Piper and 

her —— went to some evening gather. 
ing, the major was unable to attend 
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them. He eat, instead, over his bed-room 
fire, bia feet im the fender, bis bead in 
some flannel garment of bis wife's, and 
swallowing down quarts of gruel--for be 
bed teken cold. Laura quietly tcld him 
what Mr. Grame was urging, suppressing 
ber emotion as she best conld. The poor, 
weak mejor, loving this child of his be- 
ond all earthly things, held ber hand as 
he listened. 

“What bave I done, papa, that this 
blight sbould be thrown upon my life?” 
abe asked, with a rising sob. “If it were 
your will that we should rot marry, I 
would not say a word, 1 would bow to it; 
bat it is not. Ob! bow different all would 
have been for me bad mamma lived!" 

His band shook as be pressed hers. The 
semi-reproach was, of all things, most 

rievous to the major. It came home to 

; be felt ite trath. 

** I shall be twenty-five next year, papa. 

lam getting older day by day. One only 

eas has fallen into my later life— 

the love of William Grame and the ex- 

otancy of being his wife. Ob, do not, 
MO not take it from me!" 

* Hash, child!—if you begin to sob, I 
shall sob too; and I am so shaky and ill 
this evening. Look bere—you and he 
must do it of yourselves, as be 
Get married without me, you know.” 

‘And or will sanction it, dear 

!" she cried, ber eyes moist with tears, 
er voice eager with thankfulness. 

** Ay, I'll sanction it, obild. And give 

a both my blessing from my beart ; and 

hope be'll take care of you. But 
you must never y this, ura; it 
must lie between you and me and him.” 

And one morning in the early spring, 
Laura Piper went out of the house as 
though abont to take a walk, and at the 
church door met Mr. Grame, who was ac- 
companied by his brother and bis sister. 

Madam rose up in indignation when the 
news was bhome— Laura Piper had 
become Laura Girame. Major Piper shut 
himself ap, and trembled uncommonly. 
For appearance’ sake he railed a little at 
his dangbter; bat his wife did not s#us- 
peot that private treason of bia, then or 
later. 

She did not forgive Laura; her bitter- 
ness against her was intense. The mar- 
riage she never would forgive as long an 
time sbould last; and the domestic affairs 
were ali at sixes and sevens without Laura 
to control them, and Doll and Bobby ran 
wild. Never an hour of a day passed that she 
was pot dinning Laura's iniquity into the 
majors ears. Yielding, weak, vacillating, 
Major Viper began to veer round to ber 
opinions. He vowed that Laura was uo- 
grateful and wicked ; and be mentally told 
himself that it was unpardonably crafty of 
her to get over him that night when he was 
suffering, and canse him to say what be 
did say. In the reaction of feeling he 
went wholly over to Mrs. Piper, and wrote 
a stern epistic to Laura and Mr. Grame, 
casting them off forever, even forbidding 
them to dare to address him, did they by 
accidental chance meet out of doors, And 
his last final act was to be beyniled into 
accompanying bis wife to a new solicitors, 
one Mr. Pye, and give instractions for a 
fresh will, leaving ber all he possessed. 

Ab, what injustice takes place in the 
world! 
for appeal and comfort, I don't know what 
some of us would do whea it falls upon ue, 

Five years roiled away. For the first 
three of those years Mr. Grame and bix 
wife bad been completely bappy, both in 
themselves and in their circumstances. 
Children were born to them; his prao- 
tice increased ; and he hoped he might in 
time be renowned as one of London's emi- 
nent surgeons. Major and Mra. Piper had 
entirely flung them cf; if by some acci- 
dental chance, as the major had expressed 
it in his letter, they met in the atregt, they 

as strangers. That was lauras 
sole cause of grief; it was terrible to her 
to be held at variance by ber father. 

At the beginning of the fourth year a 
grea‘ misfortune fel) on Mr. Grame. He 
was seized with rheumatic fever. It was 
not at all a commen — bat dangerous, 
prolon ané difficult. After months 
and —_ ' of acute suffering, he rose 
from his bed partially helpless, quite an- 
able to parsue hia profession. hen he 
could begin to take it up again, even in a 
amal! degree, the second year from the 
tiny of his seizare was passing. 

And bow had they been supported? 
Looking back, Laura could scarcely tell ; 
save that it bad been by herself; ber own 
exertions bad supplied tbeir daily wants. 
When any extra and pressing need occur- 
red that was unable to meet, something 
out of the house bad been parted with. 
The farniture bad not been superfiaous in 
quantity or quality at first; it was very 
scanty now. Lessons in music, in French, 
in drawing, sabe gave—in anything, in 
short, that she could find pupils for; and 
by that means she obtained sufficent money 
to keep the wolf from the door. They had 
retained their home. To give op that 
would be the worst of all. Mr. Grawe had 
been known there before; and when he 
could resume practice people might come 
back again. nt it had altogether been a 
struggle and a trial, the fail depth of which 
none but themselves had known; none 
ever would know. Even now, thongh 
Mr. Grame was, so to say, recovered, and 
waiting for patients, the tattle with poverty 
raged fiercely ; and Laura believed that in 
the end the house must be given up. Ur, 
rather, that it would give nj) them. 


But for Heaven above to tly to | 


| Mr. Grame. ** That will do no good. Eat 
| your breakfast.” 

“1 can teat. It may be the end of every- 
thing.” she wenton. ‘ Practice is begin. 
ning to come back now, and if you bave 
to go to some obscure place you will never 
get op again.” 

He knew it was as she said. Almost life 
}and death. as it seemed to bim, hung on 

his being able to retain this bonse. 

* William, I don't believe Sir Edward 
would press you for the rent if be knew 
the circumstances of the case. I believe 

|he would give you time. Agents are al 
ways difficult to deal with; exacting the 
| uttermost farthing.” 

“ The agent has not been inconsiderate, 
Laure. He has let the rent ran longer 
than could have been expected. But I do 
believe that, to remain on bere, is my only 
chance of getti 


if we lost this?” she asked, in a voice of 
pain. ** Willie, my little dear, there is no 
more sop; you bave bad your share.” 

Mr. Grame handed his last bit of toast 
to the boy ; a bright little fellow, with long 
fair curls. He had no more appetite than 
his wife this morning. 

** Me, too: me toast, too,” struck in the 
other little one. And Laura gave over to 
bim the piece she was trying to eat. 

At nine o'clock she went out to give 
musio-lessons at « school, the musical 
teaching of which she bad obtained. When 
returning home at twelve, she, in passing 
hastily round the sharp corner of a street, 
ran against her father. This was the first 
time they bad met thas closely. Each 
stopped involuntarily; and their hands, 
perbaps involuntarily also, went out to each 
other. 

* Papa!” 

* Laura!” 

** It seems en thongh we had met on pur 
pose!" thought Laura, in quite a glow of 
hope. For om and off, throughout the 
morning—nay, throughout many a morn- 
ing and day past—bad the idea been float- 
ing in her mind, that if she could dare to 
nee her father, he perhaps might aid them 
in their dire strait. 

** You are much changed, Liura!” 

“Yeu I know it, papa. Trouble bas 
changed me. For these two years past, I 
have had nothing else but trouble.” 

‘It was an onfortanate marriage, that 
of yours. If you bad but been content to 
be single, Laura!” 

* Papa—you know—ycu sanctioned it.” 

**Hasb, child. I waa very foolish, I 
fear; aud I--I repented of it afterward, 
Why did you take advantage of my er 
ror? 

*You have changed too, papa,” she 
said, quitting the unsatisfactory sul ject 
for bis after-conduct in regard to st bad 
vexed her cruelly at thetime and vexed ber 
still. ** You do not look well.” 

*T am getting old, you see, child I 
shall be sixty-six this year. 
most of us.” 

She might well say he was changed! 
The once tall, upright form was Low 


thread-paper. 

**It all lies in my legs,” remarked the 
major. ‘* They ll bardly carry me; they 
give way under me sometimes. I had an 
attack of gout, Laura, some months ago, 
and it seemed to settle in my legs. 
for this stick, I conld not get along.” 

He pointed to the stout stick in bis left 
hand. 
In bis glance as be regarded her, in his 
voice as he spoke to ber there was a cling. 


was very dear to him stl. 

**(rame has been ill; bas he not?” 
ill anto death. Until recently, he has not 
nearly two years. And the post he held at 
the hospital had to be given up.” 

The blue eyes of Major Piper, weak and 
watery eyes now, were gazing at Laura. 

** How have you lived?" he asked. 

“Ihave given lessons,” she faintly an- 
swered, the reminiscence of their strag- 
gles bringing « sickness to her spirit. ‘* It 
has but jast kept us from starving, papa. 
1 have three children.” 

‘*Poor Lanra! poor Laura,” he mur- 
mured in pitifui sympathy. 

** The worst strugle of all ia setting-in 
now. William is resuming bis practice : 
he has quite recovered, thongh is not yet 
very strong. He has not things to make 
him strong,” she passionately added : 
** good nourishment, ease of mind. Oar 
great fear now is that we shall not be able 
to maintein a position—to remain in our 
home, in fact; and that is necessary if Wil- 
liam is ever to rise again.” 

**Tbere's trouble everywhere, I think,” 
cried the major, dreawmily. 

**1—I was thinking--tbat perbaps you 
might help us, papa, sbe went on, witha 
catcbing up of the breath. ‘* I was think- 
ing of it before I wet you. A good deal 
of rent is owing ; and we are to be tarned 
into the streets if we cannot pay it this 
week. Could we find part of it, say thirty 
pounds, or forty, they would, I am nearly 
sure, wait for the rest; they have already 
been considerate. 
vinoed tha: in another year or so, if we 


God's belp, straight again.” 


the major, in # flarry, as be dropped ber 
hand. 

**We don't mind privation, papa; we 
can put op with that cheerfally, if we may 





One great comfort bad arisen for her. 
In the darkest trials there generally steals 
in some gleam of sunshine. When Mr. 
Grame was at the worst, and Laura pearly 
beside herself with the weight that lsy upon 
ber—the daily teaching, the care of herhus- 
band, tho care of her children, the insolet.ce 
of the one young servant-maid, whom alone 
she could keep, and scarcely dared do that 
—she received a visit from the old servant | 
Day. Day had left Major Piper's service | 
soon after bis new wife entered it, but she 
had never lost sight of the family; avd she 
now came to Mrs. Girame in her affliction 
** [bave come to stay with you, Miss Laura,’ 
she said, coolly taking ¢ ff her bonnet and 
cloak, **I shall not go away again till I 
see you through your trouble.” And Day | 
was there still, the prop and stay of every- | 
thing; a wonderfui help and comfort to | 
Laura; and mortally offended if the suab- | 
ject of wages was binted at. | 

Bat to get up a practice after once losing | 
it is a work of time. Laura taught, and | 
strove, and economized; bnt debt was 
gaining apon them. | 

They sat one morning at breakfast to- | 
gether, they and their two elder children ; 
the baby, a year old, was somewhere with 
Day. They were eating dry toast and had 
weak tea: the little ones something that 
was called ‘“sop;” bread sceked in bot 
water and some wilk aud sugar added to 
it. Laura's tears were dropping. When 
the heart and «pirtt bave lung been de- 
pressed, a slight accession of trouble will 
cause the grief to overflow. On the table 
Isy an open letter from the landlords 
egent; stating that unless the rent was 
peid within a week, be should be cow- 
pelled to take steps to enforce it, They 
kpew what that meant. | 
* Don't distress yourself, Laura,” said , 





bat stay in cur home. It is the one charce 
left.” 

** Privation!” repeated the major whose 
ideas were rather foggy upon the s#ntject. 
* You don't look as though you lived plen- 
tifully, Laura. Have you bad any dreak- 
fast this morning?” 

** We bad tea ard dry toast: we cannot 
always afford butter. But all that is vo- 
thing, if weean but live in bepes that 
things will brighten. Ob, paps, if you 


| would bat help os with the rent” 


**Lbave not a pound at my command ; 
I bave bardly a stalling,” be replied, in a 
shaky voice, as be laid bis baad upon her 
arm to enforce the troth ef the words. 
“There are to wery outgedngs at bome, 
child; so many! I dont know bow rhe 
makes both cuds meet '—alauding to Mrs 


Piper 
**You cannot tell what our struggle has 
been, papa,” said Lasra, imploriogly. 


* Oh, if you cor.ld but foe little for me in 
this great need! I an your only child, 
papa and you used to love me very 
dearly. What shall Ido, I and wy little 
children, when we are turned from oar 
bome *' 

** Bat Icen't: I-an't, Lanra. IT would 
if Teould. My der, Id hke to pay every 
thing yon owe, amd set Wiliam on hia legs 
agetu bat I cust doit I have po more 
power to help ron, Laara, than hes that 
ragged boy, pleying marbles im the 
street.” 

She sighed decp'y; she saw bow it war 
that be bad realy vot the alulity to aid 


ber; and the one fluttering, doubtful hope 
was gove. She Lad no 01 € else to eppiv 
to now. Tae whele world lay around 


ber, bat she stoad io it friendlesas and 


belples s. 
I beerd, pay, that I was never to, 


been able to exercise his profession for | 


**I bave nothing for wyself,” spoke, 


up in the world again.” 
** And how could we get more furniture, | 


Age tells upon 





drooping and painfully thin, seeming to | Bot that d Monlty was tided over, 
have no wore strength left in it than a! lated perbaps by a remark Lanra bad 


Bat | 


have anything more from you again,” she 
resumed, willing to know the worst in all 
ways, ‘Ie it trae?” 

‘In what trae?” repeated Major ie. 

“That you have made a fresh will and 
left my name ont of it.” 

The majors countenance took a most 
uncomfortable aspect. His brow went 
into wrinkles; be seemed not to hnow 
where to put bis gaze. But of anewer he 
made none. That one act of bia, the 
willing away Laura's money, often pricked 
his conscience; he never thonght of it 
without shame. Laura waited for him to 
speak, the rumor, that it was so, had 
reached ber ears a long while ago. 

* You see, Laura, when you went away 
| and married, Mra. Piper said you did 
not deserve to inberit money; and I--I 
thought so too.” 

“The money was my own mother's, 


““Ay—yes. Well, good-bye, 
The world's full of perplexities.” 

Clas her hand, he walked away as 
swiftly as bis weak legs would carry him, 
a great pain at his heart. Laura dragged 
herself wearily home. She knew the worst 
now. Her money bad gone from ber. 

That same night when she and ber hus- 
band were sitting together alove, she told 
him what had occurred. There was no 
hope of help from her father. Mr. Grame 
said be bad never, himself, thought of any 
help from that quarter. When a man was 
under the hands of such a woman as Mra. 
Piper, be bad neither will nor property of 
his own. 

** Bat, to covet my money! to cause it 
to to her when papa 1 be gone! 
In it right, William ?’ 

“It is wrong in the sight of Heaven 


Laura. 


bat in bie Letter health and without thi« 
fear of deaih upon him, be had never 
dared to aay it. * In jastice she ought to 
have it when I am gone. Or-—well -say 
the half of it.” 

*I do think you are demented!” ex 
claimed Mrs. Pipe®, after a stare and « 
panes. * Lanra’s money !~ that ungrateful, 
brazen girl, who gould throw you off, and 
ron away from hér home! The money is 
yours, Major Piper; always has been 
yours, and it will be mine after you.’ 

** It wae Laura's mother, you know. My 
first wife's” 

“IT am your wife now, major, and have 
been for many a year. It is your duty to 
provide for me 

“And they are so badly off,” went on 
the major; thinking of Laura's troubles 
| ** He has been ill and bas lost his practice. 
| They have to eat dry bread.” 

a Where have you learnt all this? What 
| bas pat it into your head ?” 

**T met Leora the last day! was ont, and 
she told me. Sheasked me how her money 
was left; I was never more ashamed than 
when I answered ber.” 

** Oh, indeed!" said Mra. Piper. ‘* Well, 
abe will not get the chance of worrying 
you again, so don't let it distarb you.” 

Bhe spoke with the calm equanimity of 
&@ woman who knows she holds the game in 
her own beads. For was not the majors 
last will and testament, bequesthing all to 
herself, in her safe and proper keeping ? 
The mejor tarned his eyes to the window 
agein, and looked out on the governesses 
and nurses walking in the square with 
their charges, feeling how supremely help 





lean he in hia wife's bands; that what 
he had d im his weak folly could not be 
; undone. And he asked himself how he 





and of man,” emphatically pr i] 
Mr. Grame. “ And, mark me, Laura! it 
will do neither ber por bers good, whoever 
livea to see it. Iil-gotten money never 
brings a blessing with it. Do not let it 
vex you, my dear, Things will come 
round.” 

Mr. Grame seemed to take the matter 
coolly and to be making light of antoward 
prospects generally of the needed rent, 
patients, of everything. Laura left him 
whistling a popalar tune 
she re-entered the room unexpectedly, she 
fonnd him buried in gloom. He did not 
hear ber come in, and she saw bim as be 
war: the brow heavy with trouble, the re- 
laxed hands banging down, the lives of the 
face worn with perpl:x ty, all suggestive 
of despair. 

“On, William, don't!” she cried in 
|alarm. ‘Don't you lose hope! That 
would be the worst of ail.” 

** [was only thinking,” said Mr. Grame 

** Things will come round,” she added, 
repeating the words be had ured pot long 
before; ** 1 know they will, if we do but 
trast in God.’ 

The great difficulty was, of course, the 
rent. Mr. (irame bad no more meana of 
getting it op then, or the balf, or quarter 
of it, than a pomp has of yielding wive. 
Stima- 





made, he placked up face and courage, 
and went, a petitioning beggar, to the 
head landlord, 8S r Edward Stuart: an old 
gentloman who was not wont to be troabled 
with bosiness matters, and who granted 
him an interview with difficalty. 


Mr. Grame, sitting of posite to Sir Ed- 


ing tenderness, suficient to prove that she | prospects ; 


ward in the bandsome room, warm with 


The other hand still held Laura's. | its glowing fire, redolent of ease and com 
He spoke | 


fort, laid bis case before bim. 
of his once rmning practioe and hopefal 
of his long and damaging ill 
ness, that bad blighted them; of how they 
bad, through his wife's exertions, strag 


** Very ill, papa; atone time I thonght | gled on and maintained their home ; he | 


| told of the few patients beginning by de- 





| 
| 
| 


And William feels con- | 


grees to come back to him, and of how he 
did hope and believe that he should be 
able to redeem ail yet, if be might bat re- 
tain that home, where be was known ; if 
they went forth from it, be bad no pos 
sible means of procuring another. He 
said all this, and he asked if that one sole 
atumbling-block, the back rent, might go 
on for another year. 

Sir Edward, a little gentleman in a gray 
wig, felt quite anoomfortable. The words 
of the petitioner were so earnest, his voice 
and even his manner so full of ill-sup- 
pressed emotion, his tale so pitifal; and 
Sir Elward was not accastomed to be 
brongbt into personal contact with these 
histories of distress. 

**I might lose the rent that is owing, 
after all, sir, you see,” be observed. ‘* And 
another year's added on to it.” 

“I trast in Heaven you would not!” 
spoke Mr. Grame, with a kind of sbiver, 
as he mentally realized the pomibility ‘1 
could but come and ask yuu, Sir Edward. 
It is my only chance.” 

** Well, you may take it,” said Sir Ed- 
ward, after a pause. ‘1 don't like to be 
the means of tarning people from their 
bouses, sir, though they are mine. I am 
getting old, you perceive; and I'd not like 
to bave to think of it on my death-bed.” 

Mr. Grame went home with a heart as 
light as a feather. And there he found a 
note inviting him to meet the great Mr 


Paget in consultation on the morrow. For | 


| @ moment his face lost all its care 


oan but tide that over, we shall be, with | 


*Laora, I think I shall really get on 
now.” 


It was summer weather (iayety reigned 
at Mejor Pipers. Mina Fitztophet wan at 
last going to wake a graud match; a yel 
low gentieman from India, who was fif 
teenth cousin to «lord and bad a mine of 
gnineas as yellow as himself. Prepare 


tions for the warriage were in active pro- | 


cess, and the wejor was not looked after 
quite as closely a» usual, 

Mejor Piper bad said to bis danghter, 
during that morning # accidental meeting, 
that bia legs sometimes gave way under 
him. Whether the interview with ber un 
nerved what little strength the legs pos 
seemed, certain it was, that be fell on the 
steps of bis honse as be was entering it, 
avid injared himeelf rather severely. For 
some weeks bo@rasa prisoner to bis room 
and doring that coufluement other symp 
toms manifested themnelves that served to 
show bis life’ wonld not be a prolonged 
one. He had ample leianre to reflect on 
many ancomfcrtatle things connected with 
the past; and a vivid remorse for his an- 
kind treatvent of bis danghter set io. 
Above all, that one unjost and ornel act, 
the willing away ber own money from her, 
tormented bia mind perpetaally 

* What # flue spring day it is!" cried bis 
wife to him, one dey that she came up, and 
found bim seated at the open window. for 
she wade a point of being kind and «vi! 
to bim. 

“Ay, he replied 
I shall ree." 

** Nopeense,” eaid Mra. Piper. She knew 
perbaps better than Le, thet he conld not 
live to see another, bat it ley not in her 
policy to let him know it. “Dont you 
trouble yourself with that idea, mejor 

‘it doesent trouble me At iwaet, it 
wonold not if 1 bad aiways dove what I 
oughbttodo Lem thicking of poor Laura” 

Mra Piper, patting on « shawl at the 
moment, let it slip from her shoulders, and 
tarned to face him. waiting for more. 

**The mouey is Laura's,” be went on 


* This the leat epring 


of the prc longed struggles, of the lack of | 


Hot later, when | 


| daze to face Heaven with that 
| wicked act amid his catalogue of sins 

| Bnat from that time Mrs. Piper held a 
| tighter rein over her bnaband than ever 
| She watched him clorely ; she kept him, so 
| to say, under lock and key, There waa not 


the least chance that be would attempt to | 
| 


alter hia will, bat she took oare that he 
shonld not get the possibility of doing it 
It was daring this period of watching, 


| the match was made np between Cecily 
Fitatophetand the yellow man; and the 
preparations for the wedding were in full 


walk with the help of somebody's arm end 
hia stick ; and by the orders of bia doctor 


the trees in the equere. He hed said no 
more abont Laura, and Mra. Piper assumed 


mind was at rest again. 
after him effectoally; and he ooald no 
more have beld communication with a 


to the house, than be could have gone to 
the moon. 

Te Bobby—a restless young gentleman 
of thirteen now 
assisting the major to the square, Mra 
Piper's orders were stringent. ‘* Mind, 
| Bobby, you are to stay with your papa, 
| yon are notto let him be for one minnte 
| out of your sight. Yon oan pley abont 
} and shont as much as you please, but you 
wast keep your papa within view always 

There we no fear that the major could 
| ran away. His legs could not carry him 
| a yard alone, though he willed it ever no; 
but it was well to be on the safe side 

For a day or two Bobby obeyed orders 
Bat to stay still, in one confined spot, 
watching aa invalid old gentleman who 
| never spoke waa beyond the philosophy of 

a boy of thirteen— and Mra. Piper ought 
to have mown thet. By degrees Hothy 
took to leave the nyajor when he bad neat 
ed hina, and come’ back when it waa time 
| to convey him bome. The iutervening 
period wan panned in carsering about the 
streets with all the gaming be could pick 
ap. fe or 
There the poor solitary major wonld sit 
in his corner of the bench, silent and al 
sorbed ; his mind ever dwelling upon the 
work that ought to be done, and that ho 
was debarred from accomplishing. The 
image of hia last wife came back to bim 
like « haunting «pirit, and her perfect 
trost in him that he woald do right hy 
their child; and Major Piper would wake 
up from his misery and groan aloud. 

“If I could bat anwake that wicked 
will!” he would ery with a shiver, liftin 
hia imploring eyes to Heaven, “ If I cout 
bat see Parkyns!—he might manage it. If 
I could but get him op here when I'm out 
on this beneb |" 

There is a good saying, ‘* Man's ex 
tremity is God's opportunity.” While the 
major we sinking under the weight of re 
more aad incompetency, feeling that a 
cbance to right Laura and to undo binown 
act of wrong exinted not on eurth, that 
very chanoe occurred to him One sultry 
afternoon, jast as Bobby bad left him, and 
was gone off on bia own devices, a neigh 
bor, passing throngh the square. saw the 
major and crossed overto him. They were 
not intimate, but had sometimes atayed to 
chat when meeting in the «treet. This 
gentleman, a Mr. Mann, spoke feelingly, 
an he satdown by the major, of the char pe 
he observed in hin and of hin inatality to 
Kot alvat 

* Ay, taat’» the worst of it, Mann the 
not being able to get abont " interrapted 
the invalid, with a wailiny ¢ehemenoe that 
astonished Mr Mann. “TL would pive half 
Im worth to be at Lincoln [rn at this 
moment, and I- LT cannot get there 

“Can [ yo for yon? witanythiry I 
ean do for yon?" axked Mr Mann, eape ris 
in his pity 

“TI think yon might,” hesitated the 
major, a bope breaking opon bin lke a 
ray of light. “It would bowuco a 
to me.’ 

“Twill go with pleasure ee at 
raid the gentleman, retry 

** Do you know Parkyna, the lawyer 
yes, everybody Known hina Tell bau that 
I have great need tome him: tose | 
In privete, you onderstan’ and ask by 
to come to me to-morrow here 1 
here on thin beuch from two o'clock 
five every afternoon. If he cant « ‘ 
to-morros, let it be the next da And 
Mann, you wont talk abont it) md led the 
mejor, lifting bia band and bis eves ton 
plocingly °° And tell hini not to talk 

*Tiasi me, my good frien), 
anewer, given with « pressure of the po 
weuk hand * EL will your taddu 
faithfully 

The result was, that on the flo» 
afternoon Mr. Porkyns, w tall, wtont + 
who walked with bis head thrown te 
appeared in the square. He bad beer 
wejors lawyer wiwase bat the lew 
had been mate bya foendof Mere I 








| 
| 
| 
| 


was the 


do 


Mr. lye After twhiry towether \! 
Parkyne tock bis departure Tu the « 

of another afternoon of ten he 
eyeaib, atcou patie ! hy two eu 

ove of whom carried «a parctime 

aud the other head apen mod ink 
pocket Poe major wiyted this decd 


the two clerks signet. and in a 
minttos the mejor was alone repair 
bis mine at rest, When Botory « 
at five, oil Mashed and pentiog 
“ave bie Hk peLoe 

Withia a month, Mejor Viper was taker 
ilbageio; ul unto death. it was fri ut 


which continued through the spring, that | 


flow when the hot days of sammer came | 
in. Major Piper was better then; he conld | 


he sat for two or three honra daily under | 


that the fol.y had passed off, and that his | 
Bull she looked | 


lawyer, paid one @ visit, or snmmoned oue | 


was depated the task of | 


fally inconvenient of him , for it was the 
identical werk that Cootly's marriage with 
the yellow man was coming cf. For the 
major to gv and die then, was, to say the 
least of it, anreasonable 
Hat death, anfortanately, in amenable 
to neither reason nor convenience. The 
medical men, two of them, hastily sam 
moned, confirmed what indeed waa epper 
ent to all; Major Piper could not live the 
night threngh 
** LT mast see my daughter; send for my 
danghter,” was the barthen of hie ory 
| And Mra. Piper conld not, in the face and 

hearing of those renowned medical gentie- 
| men, refuse. Neither did she much care 
| to refuse; he was losing speech and con 
| sctoushess rapidiy, and the will, she knew, 
| was safe. 

Laara came, acoompanied by Mr Grame 
Her presence seemed to revive her father 
He ped her to bim as he took leave of 

| her; hebeld Mr. Girame's hand within bis 
| feeble Angers. Hoth of them looked thin, 
|) and worn, and fall of care. Patients were 
| coming back to Mr. (irame, it wae true; 
bat the struggle was a frightful one yet; 
and of the rent neither of them dared to 
| think. 
| “You will attend my funeral,” 
mared the dying man, looking at each of 
them anziously, ‘I have not been to 
either of you what | might have been, bat 
you'll forgive that, follow me to the 
grave.” And they both promised. 

“And when I made my will—that my 
wife holda—I-—" 

** There, there!" in Mrs. Piper. 
** do not trouble about these things now.” 

“It leaves all from you, that will, 
Laure" 
“Youn mast keep your mind tranquil,” 
broke in Mra. Piper again, with more pe- 
remptory deotsion of tone than we are 
wont to use to the dying, *' Bay no more.” 

* Well, you'll come and hear the will 
read after the faneral,” sighed the major, 
| yielding the point. ‘‘And you, tov,’ he 
added, to the doctors 

“Vea, you, of course they will come, 
major,” once more interrapted Mra. Piper. 
Te tn all right.” 

*Perkyte bas the will, 
Somebody muat send to bim.’ 

* Hitw poor mind ia wandering,” lament. 
ed Mre, Piper, in a whisper, folly assom- 
ing that, in the weakness of coming death, 
he was confounding bia old lawyer with 
his rew one “Tt t¢ Me. Pye whe holds 
the will, That is the duplicate.” 








you know. 


Mr and Mra. Cirame went home at the | 







Mra Piper shrieked and went into a semi 
faint The young ladies sbrieked and 
robbed. Mr. Pye shrank op to nothing in 
his dissowfitare. The yellow man stared. 
Lawyer Parkyns tarned to Mr Graeme, and 
was beginning to talk to him in an ander 
tone, when the room was interrupted by 
rounds of woe Mra iper bad suddenly 
darted from ber chair, poapeed epon the 
urbappy Bobby, and began shaking bim to 
a mommy 

“Its all your fanlt, you wicked, an- 
Rratefa! monkey!” she raved, boxing this 
earand that ‘ Why did you leave bim to 
himeelf on that benoh, to do what he 
liked ?". lap! slap! slap! 

**Ob.o 0-0 oh!” howled Bobby. "Tween 
me. Who was a-going to stop still in that 
confounded square forever? Oh-o-o0-ob !" 

“Onur paina and sorrows are over, Wil. 
liam,” whispered Laura, with a sobbing 
sigh * We oan pay the rent now , and the 
children will have enongh to eat.” 
| “*My dear wife, yes. You told me to 

trust in God.” 


—o 





Noble Ancestry. 
An Foglish paper says 
} “The ta an A‘ P ined to look 
| back and compute what Bamber of men 


| and women the ancients. clubbed 
| their endeavors to the production of a 
single modern. Thas,a present nobleman, 
| for instance, is |; bis father and mother 
were’; bis grandfathers and grandmothers 
were 4; his great-grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers were *; the next p 
sore will count i; and, at the 
first remove, the figures reach the astound. 
ing number of 1.044 576, Here are only 
computed twenty one generations, w 
allowing three generations to one bund 
ears, carry ua back no farther than the 
Norman Oon gaest, at which time each 
resent nobleman to exolade all 
Hood from bia veina onght to bave had 
one million, forty eight thonsand, five 
hundred and seventy-six noble ancestors ! 
Carry this reckoning back three handred 
| yoars farther, and the number amounts to 
above five hundred millions, which are 
more than exist at any one time opon the 
earth, and shows that the pretension of 
such purity of blood in ancient families te 
aA mere joke.” 


j The above mode of calculation isa very 
good instanoe of how figures can be made 
to lie, For it would prove that there were 
willlons of times more people in the world 
Kd.of loa | 


| atthe timeof Adam taan now 


—_ =-_— 


dawn of mormning All waa over then. 
| Mre, Piper, intending to be mwagnant 
now, contirmed the tnvitation to the! 


funeral, end whispered to Laura that she 
might onl+r mourning to the amount of 
ten pounds 

“Tt in wa ernel shame abont that will, 
thongb,” spoke Mr Girame, peeing hia 
carpet in en onthoret of iodignation 
‘Lavra, my dear | feel it for your aake ” 

“And a litth money would ao have 
helped ua! she said, with dry even and 
| qtatweatingg bipew “| don't see how we are 
tu heep on any longer 

* Hat for the funerel mind Leora, vou 
rhoald not teach a coin of that woman's 
(flered money.” 

"No bat 
without it | 

The funeral took place; and all those 
invited by the deceassd ventleman in bisa 


I could not get mourning 


last hour, attended it tovether with 
enodry other friends atid oe onneetions 
‘Mere Pi por, secare in her position, could 


afford to be seomly., She had gone to the 
funeral herself, and she satin the drawing 
room, amid ter friemia and guesia and 
children, afterward. Mave that she wore 
n wilow # cep, ehe was just the mame de 
cistve resolate Mra. Piper as of yore. Her 
| ohildren were all in the deepest of mourn. 
ing tobbby expectally Apart from hia 
rable clothes, Holby tad two black eyen, 
|} the reenit of an antagonistic enounnter 
vith ae me of bie young friends, the wamina, 
The yellow ywentionan bad alxe been bid 
den and eat by the wide of Mina Oeeily ; 
but for the ontoward calamily that bad in 
tervencd, they would ere thin have been 
nan and wife. Me sud Lane 
Were present, sittii g rear the two doctors 
‘The coremony of reading the will was 
about to be gone through Pye, the law 
yer, stood at the table an large as life. or, 
atany rate, an lerye an @ little wearel in 
| speetacion ean look lie was no doubt « 
worthy tan in private life; and it was not 
hie feult that be bore a strony resemblance 
to that lostpgnifiea:t antual 
“DT bold the doplioste of this will,” an 
nouneed little Mr. lye gratuitously, aa be 
received the will trom the bends of tue 
wilow, and proceeded to opon tt, 

At that moment @ most tremendous 
knvek, loud aod long, was beard at the 
front door, @ tremethduus rng aco mpany 
ing 1h, qiite wtartiiog: the company out of 
all propatety Asoue of them remarked, 
It wee moateely dhe oent too me iD that relf 
from whieh tte 
wd A moment 
Vackyus walked 
Min, Piper 
bat 


(eran 


aerettiing way to a hota 
tuaoter bad just been cars 
eo then Me 
bay mud teagly 


of nu poure, 
jute the roa 
hnttted ber 


broen et toe intrusion, 


civilly itqaired what he wanted The 
bawie rete we ted jurt asec villy hat be bad 
come to beteg mtd te read Migor Pipere 
will | wise be produced trom bam pocket 

ree heguyetated') tweon the widow 
nid the teu laayers hoacto of the pentio 
ett @ereriod tbat Le produced the bad 
wilt moet stament { the ase, ated 
for ntow teotenta they were at onoms pur 
1 ' tjeete © fearing t the Tempe ive 
thoes ik owes foun to witte Me 
l'vea wa a ‘ © Vente before 
that wlerwe y Ml Path yin wie al r) 
te th ’ 

1 «dont f 1 af mt ali vans ! 
| i act fe fariiog across 
Pert t . ‘ ' 

act rl ,ert ie ! 

t ¥ ‘ ! t 

i ty f i 
at 

it anit tiaite 

t ' i 
a t 
. 
' ‘ 
i i i ’ i 
‘ j ! ‘ 
lina ‘ ‘ rae 
! * 
¢ ' 


| The Feremeost Tenic of the Age. Taking 
Inte commideration the character of ite wour here, 
the bistory of ite cures and ite Immense annual 


jealee, Hosrerrens Sromacw Mirren may be 
Iatrly entitiod the Foremost omic of the Age. It 
le notonly atonw bal « constitutional and locas 
and its tendency le to eubetitute healthy 
If the 


oble and torpid it pr xdaces a witalts 


| a terative 
for dlewased acthon Chrotehout the eyetem 
stomach tef 
fog Tinpression tpan lata wnestieenos, No sooner 
‘han he 
hoowe by bie seneations that his stomach hee fe. 
It lneceaeee the de 
rire for food aod the ability to digest and aseial- 
ote it If the liver le dereiict, @ Improves the 
condition of the onan and imparts to it a new and 


| baa the dyepeptic ewallowed a dase of it 


cetved an accewaton of eleor 


Doevmlt bat val Vea pora tine The bowels betag obetructed, 
bile lute the tnteetinal 
loves thom and re-establiahos 

Heel ot apon the brain, the 


kidneye le equally eatntery, In 


t promeoteatt vw oof the 
canal areld therohy om 
their natural aetion 
fheorvew and the 
ehort, It tomes, alters and reyu ate the whole 


CURES ALL KINDS OF CATARAH. 

Meree's Golden Medical 
Diecovery proven, aa a comatitational treatment for 
Caterrh, when coupled with the uae of Dr, Bage's 
Catarrh Kenedy, appli locally by the uae of Dr, 
Vuetce'’s Nawal Dror 


Mo eocceeweful ben De 


he (the only method of reach- 


lng the appr amd back cavities of the head.) that 
the proprictor of (heme Modi ines has long offered 
a re andiog reward of Qe for «a case of Catarth 
which he canmet ear The two medicines, with 
inetroment, for Oi by druggtete 
‘ PROIWMESN OFT OF THOUSANDS 
Conrtann, TL, Apeil oe, iia, 

Ihr, DViwmee, Mattalo, N.Y 

lect oer Wie with pleasure LT make thie state 
mont to you that atter taking medicine for twenty 
years forthe Catarch, Ptled your Catarrh Kemedy 
mdietficted a cure, eo that it has not troablied me 
fortwo yeare S. WHEELEM, 

TRAULING OFR THUNDER 

Peo thoud beware of those Impostor whe 
opy Di Pierce s oninal style of advertiong, by 
ott ty ver jaele towards forcases of Cateurh 
sd other dlecaeee whl h they cannot care, Those 
whoado hat p meee eM tent tate qeorce to write 
anor pal aiveriisement are net likely to have 
mate preat aod valual die overtes In Medicine, 
Ne. #50. Tapeworm Me. 869. 


Kemoved ln afew hours, Ne foo asked until the 
with hemwl, le expelled. Medicine 
belng purely veyetabic. Consultation 


froe, De. KF. Romean, No. 0 N, Ninth at, 
oct out 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparilliaa Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


entire worm, 
harmiows, 


POR THE CURB OF ALL 
CHRONIC DISBASKS, BCKOFULA, ULCEKS, 
CHHONIC KHHBEUMATIAM, EKYSIP ELAS 
KIDNSBY, SHLADDEK, AND LIVER 
COMYVLAINTS 


DYSPEPSIA, 


APY RCTIONS OF THB LUNGS AND THKOAT, 


rUMIFI RA THB BiswDnb, 
KESTOMING HRALTILD AND Vigo 
RAH SKIN AND URAL TIFUL COM) LSEZION 
Se UKMBI Tu ALLL 
Rod * ete inte Price 8) pew thatie 


DR. RADWAY'S 


CORE LET PERAAT LE PLLA 


euler bee wad Oy Uruggirle 


om Matewal & 10., 38 Warren %., 


ne ew New Viva 
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SUCCESS OF OUR NEW CHROMO! 


MORK COMPIAMENTAR,S SOTIC RS. 


Daiay Horne save of oor Chromo, * (ne 
of lafes Hopyy dleure 
* ot te lehewd the mo | ewer 


words 


meet beautifu, € hee 


-. ltbhenght * Sameer! @ gem, trot 


tal) mae bee 


A gentleman writes to os 
wale 


titest 
ghtert w 


“The ¢ brome ” ami | delivered 


1 bert 
prrate: 


cane 


very one soem de th thea, end 


meow the . ne 








| EB. Kh. E., deflerson, Md , writes 


the ( hewn, all 






“Lrecetwed by poetentay © ms 































































» gued ander. for whieh you will please me cept 
thenke. The € terete te ldeed @ beauty, and ewery 
outer rttooe be cleligthtes! @itt it 
"1 hewe tlie ay frame, oral thie IT 
show to perenne 1 he ~ eohest th jee 
' 
From the Norristown © Daily Herald, 
' Dee 7, a7n 
| One of Lite ® Hapyy Heart & Me the 
| premian clorceame wow lect: beeticed lip Clee & teen ctay 
| , Ive! to Bll thet: pearly eubecritewe, In | 
the buewe of ccrlet and artietiy es hobs, \e abemd 
of @ny thing th thet Nine we have yet moon, and could | 
fat the heed at @ plete eters fer heme Ulemay the wtite 
eoription pres of The paper Tiw / sone of the | 
largest and bwet-Mterary weekiiow pulllebedt, mie 
cmly te large cin ulation atoow the polishers te 
give @ copy ct Chae « harem tere » eal rile 
| 
Mee. EB b A, San Joe, California, 
writes 
| * Please accept my boarty thanke jot Ieveert 
ful ( breme, One of Lite'® Hapqgy Hheure truly 
nareen!, ae every toother en) The . 
lomenenee and poy cotme hat once tna 
time, | pecetewel the ptefare ¢ brietmmar, ard ell lew 
| vertialie ( hrietmas ) With pe salvaleb 
j end lpterestiog paper, aie eur bk Chernin Obie 
it be tees Crevteddes Cheat perm hemve mee fmt y Oil 
1 heve henge to ever my writing tal _ 
tired te reireeh te te 2 e { 
| pieture.” 
Mra. Gi. 1. , Perry Co., Dlinoia, writes to 
J 
' 





















 .. 
1 on ow forty eewe years «f age, and hav 
hoon @ cemetant roader of ve elualic pajeue 
! ot ' The ? hae twwe jamilly peje 
, yoars, and eo ! yuo we j e al 9 
} eingle copy hae « teen deetroyed, The I 
eith the prem mer, tee OThewt t heme @ith«! ‘ 
reefing, and beautifal pt ve Teo show how 
meh we apprectate The Poet, picame tte ~ 
| the amount far fear copleeet the paper, tery 
| . three da eh »! wa ’ 
} ' 
| ore 







Nobility of Character 


Herein is the tine secret of the nobility 
of character. The halut of acting from 
the highest considerations is that which 
makes aman noble. Nobility may be con 
ferr.d apon men in only one way. The 
reo, nition of it may be conferred apon 
them. The hing lays bis sword upon a 
mans shoulder and calle him a knight 
bat he was a knight before be was knighted, 
orbe would not bave received the title 
It was the bherofe endurance, the death 
defying conrage, the shill and coolness 
with which be achieved his note! lo deeds, 
that made him knight He wae in bimec!f 
roval and nolle, and the king, seeing it, 
said to al! men, “Leee it, when he laid 
his eword op his shoukler Ihe thing it 
eelf was wronght oat. If you make no 
bility hereditary, see to if that you bring 
up your ebildren to be as noble as their 
fathers were Otherwise, nobility be 
| 













































comer a mere ocoasion Por nobles sons 
are oftentimes monkeys, ther themselves 
being chads And where kingsbip, or earl 
ehip, or knightebip deeoends, as a matter 
of course, it may or may not descend polly 
We hewe families in Amerion thal from 
fathers to somes are historical, all of Uhem 
having the same superior traits and exoel 
lences and these families are noble No 
tality is the power of doing everything, 
little or great, from the highest motives 
It ie not merely sioing hard things, Many 

© seem to think that nobility consists 
og something that other people can 
pat do bat it consists in bringing te bear 
motives which common end vulgar men do 
not know Low to nse. — fier 


—_—— —_— 


French Children 


The garden of the Tuileries is poopled 
et all bourse of ennshine with, to me, the 
most lovely objects in the world — children 
“They move my heart alwaya, more than 
anything ander Heaven; bat « French 
child, with en sccent that all your paid 
@asters cannot give, and manners, in the 
midst of tts romping, that mock to the life 
the air and courtesy for which l’aris has a 
mame over the world, ix emongh to mate 
ene forget Napoleon, though the colunn 
of Vendome throws its shadow within sound 

voices. Imagine siaty-seven acre: 


of their 
of beautiful creatures that us the ex nt of 
the garden, 











































and | bave nol seen ench « 

es ep vyly French cbild — broad 
ewes as fer ae you can 
eee, covered with little foreigners so they 
eeem to © drewed in gay colors, and 


uaeet and romping and talking Preneh, 
in all the amusing wisture of bal) passions 








thing 
aver.uce 





end ap manner, and answer me 
és it pot « better worth seeing then 
all the palaces that it contains ” 
be 





| portance is realized. 


| briny fragrance and the 


ration of the wide, wild seas It amites 
the weary brow and thrillk new life 
| through the veins like a bold Viking's 


| ome stirring lines that sound ity praise in 


of small plain houses have low down 
gtetes for coal, where the supreme larury 
of blazing wood is not to be thought of. 
Mull the open fire is not as much used 
as itoughi to be and will be when ita im. 
Poor and bard-work. 
ing people, expecially those whose work 
= them in-doora, will count it worth 
ite cost in adding to their beat capital, 
health. If the room i« small and low, and 
the liberty of going oat any way abridged, 
all the more important becomes the open 


This dificalty of thorough ventilation, 
only beginning te be met and con qjuered, 
ascovunts for the prevalence of consump 
tion in northern latitades. The necessity 
of indoor life, with all ita disadvantages, 
in quite reason enongh and until the win- 


LETTERS FROM ZIG. 


—- -——_ _-- 


THE SCUM OF HURARITY. 


This winter of herd “mes brings pro- 
mineotly to the surface pill the dangerous 
elements of civilization.’ The most dan- 
gerous element in any coéatry, is the class 
of deed. beats, and low, who will beg, 
steal, starve, ew Aight and murder, 
anything under the vens before they 
will work for their living. The only dif- 
ference Letween the high up dead beat and 
the low-down dead-beat, is that the high 
dea) beat steals on a grand scale, and the 
low dead beat steals on « small scale. The 


rings, city improvement ringa, Indian 
qneney rion. and those things. The low 
down -beat steals twenty-five cents 
out of the till of a bakesbop, and goes off 
and makes bimeelf drank on bed whisky, 


but he's jast as good as the well-dreased 
deadbeat who steals millions. 

The high dead-beats have had their day. 
Any time in the last ten years, have 


is fair play. Of the two, the : 
are more rous than the low down . 
beats. You feel more afraid of the low- 
down dead-beat when you mest bim ont, 
bat hes not half so an the 
other. He doeant sap the foundations of 
a nation’s honor and honesty, and aneak 
in and destroy a nation's credit, and make 
her good name a vy word among otber na- 
tonsa, and then skip ont and leave the 
country for hia bealth, followed by the 
cries of widows and the ourses of suffer. 
ing working-mwen apd women whom his 
vile thievery has rained. 

The high dead-beat does that. 
down dead beat doesn't. 
enough. 

The low-down dead-beat ia oivilization's 
ward. Civilization half-civilization, has 
made him what he ia, and she has to take 
care of him. She bas her bands fall thin 
winter. Donbtleas the main task of every | 
city in the United States at present is to 


Heo haau't sense 








ter arrang ta of b are very muoh 
improved, the vitiated atmonaphere that | 
fille them will continue to be « prolific 
source of lung diseases, That the changes 
of weather are injoriows of themaelven, in 
not at all probable. With proper protec. 
tion cold im invigorating, the bluntering | 


“" wind a tonic, the dreaded east wind pecan. | 


liarly delicioun, eroept to buman bot-house | 
planta, *' Of all the aire that blow, the | 
most refreshing is that which sweeps in 

land bearing on ite stormy wings the | 
welcome inepi. | 


challenge. Charles hingsley ban written 
trampet tones, The winter winds may be 
too much where there ia actnal disease , 
but if the case were mine | should use a 
veil to break their force, and at least try 
facing them all with undaunted front, sure 
that their roughness only amites to heal 
‘lo cower “ ander the weather,” in a mean 
feeling enongh, best avoiled by braving 
the weather, in season and out of season. 
Many a consumptive who would have died 
young if be had snecumbed pusiliani 
mously to the tyrannons caprices of our | 
climate, has enoountered them all, regard 
leas of exposure, and conquered hia inberi-. 
ted tendencies, living out a life of average 
health and duration. This in attested by the 
healed.over scars of diseased lungs found 
in wuljects that have recovered from oon 
sumption, em afterward diel of some 
other complaint. The poet Willie believed 
in this heroic treatment of hereditary 
weakness, ana attributed the bealth be en 
joyed to hia out-door life, mach of it oa 
horseback, at his beautiful country home, 
Idlewild. Harriet Hosmer was another 
consumptive, who was brought up like a 
boy in the open air, and so came off victo 
rious, and did good work in her chosen 
fleld of art. Her dress waa romewhat boy- | 
fashion, os weil as her sports, elee there | 
would bave been no anecess All her | 
father's skill and ber own will woald not | 
have saved her if she bad pinched thone | 
weak lungs of bers in a tight fitting barqne, 
or bardened herself with dragging skirts. | 
| oder the disabilities usually assumed by | 
women it would be vain to struggle for | 
life. Useless to walk against the winter 
winds, bearing whole bardens and breath. | 
ing half breatha, getting chilled, instead | 
of invigorated. The lungs must bave fair 
play, and the precious reserve of strength 
need faithfully, not wasted in carrying dry | 





prooda, 
Mince consumption sweeps of more vic- | 


| time than many other maladies put together, 


there must be a great deal of ignorance as 
to the causes that produce it. The rigors 
and caproes of our northern seaboard have 
come in for a large share of blame. It 
would be well at least to consider the pos 
silulity that they are not hartfal bot aseful 
by giving tone to the aystem a healthful 
shock to the slaggiah cirealation induced 
by sedentary pursuits The pure and on- 


| form temperature of large airy houses has 


been tried with indifferent success, Lven 
the * Life under (iiass,” so glowingly pro 
tured by a New England writer, might fail 
to restore health, missing the tonic of the 
changeful breeses, the strengthening sa 
lute of the reugh north wind Rooting 
over the side walks of Boston with plass 
that the ladies might promenade and do 
their shopping in comfort, and enclosing 
vast spaces of ground in the same manner 
for invalids to walk serenely under the 
palms, amidst the flowers and fraits of the 
tropes, while the battled New England 
winter raved withoat, would be Invarioas 
certainly, bat perbaps bot more conducive 
to health than natare « own arrangements 

Moreover these are ready to be tried, 
while that euchanting fairy land, glassed 
apart from the rade hardabip of the world, 
is only a poetic dreaw, awaiting its trial 
among the poastlulities of the fatare. Life 
in the open air, as hardy a life as practs 
calle, should be the aim of all who fear 
copsamptivn, To them the quality of the 
air they breathe is all-important. They 
cannot sford to cheat the langs of their 
rightfal claim, presented every moment, to 
the fresh draught of life im each breath of 


pare air x F 
—o 


Rose ast Lapin A well-known Ger 
man florist related, in a high state of irr 
tation, his troaltes in this way lie said 


*T Bave so mach droable mit de ladies 
veo dey come to bay rose dey vants hum 
hardy. dey vante bin: doubles, dey wants 
him moontly, dey vante bim fragrand 
dey vants bim nice gocler, dey vants 
him efery dings in one rose. 1 hopes I 


am pot vat you calle von ancallant man, bat 
i have sumetimes to say to dat ladics, ‘ Ma 
dame, 1 never often sees dat ladies dat 
vas rich, dat was good temper, dat vas 
young, dat vas clever, dat vas handsum, 
dat was perfection in one ladies.’ | see 
ber muet not.” 


| No, my friend, it waan't 
| at least not in the sense you mean. 


provide for the destitute. 
and dead beats of every cut ap familiar 
sights in city and country, ‘They bang to 
the skirta of city charity like bernactes | 
upon an old ship. You cannot ge in the 
street but they approach yon, almost al 
— with the professional begyar whine, | 
aud importane you to ‘gimme’ this or 
that. 


A fow days ago l saw three little bare 
foot girla begging in the street. What a 
shooking thing ' you will say, at firat blush. | 

pee 5 at all, 
In the 
first place, it waan't a bit cold, that day, 
here in our city. I myself have g ne bare- 
foot from choice, when « ohild in the 
country, many a day as cold as that wan, | 
In the next place, the three girm had dirt | 
enongh on their feet to keep them waru, | 
even if it had been a much oolier day 
than it was. In the third place and finally, | 
it is ninety-nine chances to one that all 
three of them had gvod shose at howe. | 
Except their dirty bare feet, they were in | 
all respects quite comfortably olad. Bat | 
there was ene feature about thin «treet. | 
begging which was sbocking, sire coough. | 
‘That was that the three girls wers very | 
plainly frands and swindlers, Yon read it 
in every look of their bold, bad, dirty 
faces faces at once br@ay andsly, You 
read in the hypocritical whine of their 
voices that they were vicious little awind 
lers, every one of them, And that was 
the part which was painfa wocking, 
even, to a thoughtfal person, to Mink that 
little girls of ten and twelve years old, 
who onght to be everything pure and 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| bright and pretty, were lying, dirty dead 


beats at that tender age. They aidled ap 
to each well-dressed passer-by, with a aly 
leer on their faces, and whined 

** Please, miasia, gimme some money to 
bay me some shoes’—or “ Please, mister, | 
ximme some money to buy me some | 
hoor 

Whether the person appealed to gave | 
them money or pot, the little wretches 
darted off with a loud, impudent giggle, 
and waited for the next passer by 

Ou the next street was a woman beg- | 
xing, telling a pilifal tale, in the midst of 
which a policoman came and tapped ber | 
on the shoulder, and marched ber eff to the 
station- house. If there is any such thing 
aa total depravity on earth, that woman 
had certainly reached it, for as sure as you 
live, the creatare had gone to church that 
morning to confess her sina, and while | 
hambly and contritely confessing her 


; many short-comings, bad actually stolen 


the altar cloth from the altar, and a holy 
candlestick with it! I never heard of such 
a piece of diabolicalness in my life 

"Ou! po, ne! yer honor. I woaldnt 
do such a thing for me life! Bat I know 
who did doit, yer honor. “Twas the woman 
that was with me 

"But it has been traced » the shop 
where yon pawned it -so march along, old 
lady, says the policeman, 

1 have seen so many of the capers of 
this beggarly trash that my heart bas be 
come as bard and leathery as a cold potato 
There are Lundreds of men living comfort 
ably on the obarity of our own ¢ity this 
winter who dou t do a week's honest work 
in a year, and who wouldut work if the 
work was laid before them, and somebody 
would beg them on his knees te do it 
They will steal, play confidence games ou 
people, or even murder for money, if they 
ean do it in the dark, without being found 
oat, bat work they never will. These low 
down dead-beats have a spite at all nob 
people jast because the meb people are 
rich, and think thendelwes il-ased and 
ground into the earth beoanse they are 
poor, They don't consider how honorably 
the wealth way have been earned, and that 
they too might have been rich if they had 
worked hard enough. Ob, no’ The rich 
man is their sworn euemy jast because be 
is rieh. 

lois dangerous, desperate class of dead. 
beats is tarned loose upon America this 
winter, ready for any desperate deed. The 
cities feed and shelter them, otherwise we 
would have already had some interesting 
bread rota, and a tonch or two of the Param 
Commane. If we don't have it yet before 
the winter is over, it wont be the fault of 
certain vicious Knaves who are sow plot. 
ting in all our cities. 

I] woulda t mind seeing a breed mot, 
said one of these spiteful lunaties—** 1d 
hke to see them brown-stone fronts come 
down.” 

Now, I don't live in a brown-stune front, 
and bever eipect to, though 1 don't deny 
that ld like to. Bat 1 do think that any 
civilized man who would say a thong like 
that ought to be gagged and pat in a la- 
natic asylam. Soch a spirit is the spirit 
of Satan bimeelf, for the person who would 
wilfully motilate and destroy mything 
besatifal..just because be cant own it 
himeelf, i devilish, and nothing else. 
And the coantry is fall of jast enck devils | 


‘ 
‘ 


high dead beat gots his iniquitous claws on | 
steals millions 


and sleeps in a station-house fore lodging , | 


The low. | 


Ktreot. beggars | 


TT 
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| a that thie winter, going from city to city, 
trying to «tir ap the = Fy 
po 


idiots who live at the 
upon the charity of the “ brown-stone 
crazy fools! If we 


| front” } 

| abould have «a fine mob, and destroy the 
brown-stone fronta, and the rich men's 
factories and work-shops, the rich men 
themeelves would then be destitute, and 
the poor wretebes wouldn't even have soup- 

| houses any longer. 

I notice that one of these devilish plot- 
ters who are now trying to |ring bread 
riota and thoes fine things on the country, 
recepUly made « «peech to a gang of so- 
oalle:] ** working men” in Chicago, in which 
he said he would like to disembowel bis 
ew ployer. 
among an 

Everybody can't be rich in America, to 
be sure, becanse everybody hasn't the 
necessary shrewdness or stinginess. Bat 
every buman creature in this country can 
earn a comfortable living, if he works for 

| it. There is bread enongh in America for 
everybody who will work for it. And it in 
such wicked nonsense to talk of — 


mx ty whisk > 
| k God this country isn't Farope— 
that almost every man and 
woman who tries can earn « comfortable 
living here. It's hard on us all this winter, 
to be sure, yet a little patience and indus- 
try will soon tide our beloved coantry over 
the evils which the bigh dead-beats have 
| brought upon us. Meantime I only wish 
those pestiferous Internationals who came 
over bere to stir up the scum of humanity, 
would go back where they came from and 
mind their own basiness ZUG 


WHO KILLED THE ATLANTIC! 


VW itvo ki ded the AUlantic, 
And Boston made frant 


“Twas 1," said Cock Kobin, 
Lie litle heal bobhin, 

* D ksliedl the Atlant 
Wilve bbe Dit @ell * 


“1.” eatd pay bie, Holmes, 
“With niy emeaye atl pou e, 
bled it well. 


Wi wept biftor teare? 
1." aaid Marjorie Daw, 


he. Woman of straw 
wept Dbilter tears 
VW he thought it * better thar ¢ 
“1, eald “Old ated New 
There Waa m ant room tor tw, 
T thought tt * better thus 
Who proved It warn’) Gescended inom: @ moukey ? 
“treat Agaseiz '@ den 
choetly voice maid 
“Tteanmot be proved! 
Whe rit Ht might be aaved 


thew, 

eakd kindly Priemd John, 
rentie of tone, 

“PT thought it might te 


SO 


Who knew it would t ? 
“1, enid Diatant Deu Draesy, 
So gailant and gae*yv, 

DT knew it would be 


Who eald ite fate waa ett 

Phe dark shade of Byron 

liaehed bis stern hand hia lyr 
Nod eaid, Tt bs punt 


VW bo eniaed It from the dead 
* We, wei the two H's, 
* Hoth body and breeches, 
We pateed it trom the deme 
Who cam bit it again 
“1, maid paanty tek 
TT ttle Prewed heated 
“Tean ki 


tiv 


it eyain Bes B's 
— oe 
Thoughts from George Eliot. 
lho man whu awaken the «ou lorlug 
tremulous passion of a young girl always 


thinks her affectionate 


There are varions orders of beauty, caus- 
ing wen to make fools of themselves in 
varions atyles, from the desperate to the 
sheepish ; bat there is one order of beauty 
which seems made to turn the heads not 
only of men, but of all intelligent mam- 
mala, even of women, It ix a beauty like 
that of kittens, or very small downy ducks 
making yentle rippling noises with their 
soft bills, or babies jast beginning to toddle 
and to engage in conscious mischief—a 
beaaly with which you can never be angry, 
but that you feel ready to crash for inabi- 
lity to comprehend the state of mind into 
which it throws yon. 


We look at the one little woman's face we 
love as wo look at the face of our mother 
earth, and see all sorts of answers to oar 
yearnings. 


Love bas a way of cheating itself oon- 
aciously, like a child who plays at solitary 
hide-and-seek , it is pleased with assur- 


= 
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THE DAY THAT I8 DEAD. 
How the bled in ts dawning sung’ 


What « sunny light from its ky wae sie! 
When it end my life were young ; 

The Ifhes have never breat half so ewe! 
Nor the roses glowed half eo red, 

Mince they fringed the path tor our Lappy tor’, 
Im the day, the day that is dead ' 


There wae never a yar in the marie the 

And never « thors w the flowers ; 

And laleehood and coldness were rare wad men, 
| Or feeted like April showers ; 

The past was as calm as the present wae bright, 
‘ier the tetare hung oo dread 

No mist crept over the fall tree ligt! 

(it the day, the day that le dead ° 


Aad oh, in the cold, retuctant ray 
Of the pale Nov ember weather, 
Ae | painfully wil ow the arid way 
We trace no more together ; 
llow the sad heart yearns for what ne'er returns 
A® the lowely tears are shed, 
W bere under the clustering immortelics, 
Sleeps the guiden day that Is dead ' 
' —>- = 
| 


| OBSERVATIONS. 
| 


BY MAX ADELEKR. 


~-A comperatively small matter some- 
times causes a excitement in a vil- 
lage. Last M morning, about half- 
past one o'clook, the citizens of New Castle 
_ — ve ote pee | of shouts, 

lowed by firi pistols and the spring- 
ing of a wishes’ rattle. In a fow 
ments the enti in 


leaning out of the window turning a rattle 
furiously and holloing at the top of bis 
voloe, while every now and then he would 
brandish his revolver and fire it half a 
dozen times. The policemen felt certain 
that burglars were in the house, and while 
they wore bursting open the back window 
to captare the thieves a ramor spread that 
the honse was afire. In two minutes the 
engite was on the ground, a ladder was 
raised and they a stream Pplavive 
throngh the third story window, and mean- 


while a telegram was xent asking for aasiat- 
ance from the Wilmington fire de ent. 
An the policemen entered the back window 


the firemen kicked down the front door 
and rushed in, followed by the crowd. 
Pitman met them on the staira, and the 
mayor of the town said, ‘‘ Pitman, what 
on earth is the matter?” Pitman danced 
around for a minute, and then he shouted, 
**Come in, boys; come right in and see it.” 
** See what?" dewanded the crowd. ** Why 
our baby. It's just got its first tooth. 
Come right ap and let's have a tearin’ old 
time.” As the conviction grew stronger 
that Pitman was intoxicated the crowd 
gradually dispersed and went home. (iood 
jodgen estimate that that tooth will cost 
Pitman about four hundred dollars for 
damages ; and Mra. Pitman intimates that 
subsequent dental appearances in the 
child's moath will be concealed from Mr. 
Pitman until he gets sober. 


—It is now asserted that the cholera 
which appeared in the southwest last 
season was of an entirely new type, and 
that it has never been seen in any country 
but this. We are the moat inventive people 
on earth. When we do have a disease we 
get up a new variety of our own and keep 
it to ourselves. There is Busby for in- 
stance. He has just invented a new bun- 
jou which is warranted to foretell rain in 
any climate and to burt worse than four 








ances that it all the while disbelieves. 


It is generally a feminine eye that fimt | 
detects the woral deficiencies hidden under | 
the ** dear deceit’ of beaaty. | 


A molody strikes us with a new feehng , 
when we hear it sung by the pure voice of 
a boyish chorister 


No story is the same to us after a lapse 
of Ume, or, rather, we who read it are Lo 
longer the same iuterpreters. 


Melodics die ont, like the pipe of Pan, 
with the ears that love them and listen for 
them. | 


So mach of our early giadneas vanishes 
utterly from our memory; we can never 
recall the joy with which we laid our heads 
on our woither's bosom or rode on our 
father's back in childhood , doubtless that | 
joy is wrought up into our nature, as the 
supligbt of long-past mornings is wrought 
up in the soft mellowness of the apricot ; 
bat is gone forever from ouz imagination, 
and we can only /</ieve in the joy of child- 
hood. But the first glad moment in our 
first love is a vision which returns to us to 
the last, and brings with it « thrill of feel- | 
ing i and special as the recurrent | 
sensation of a sweet odor breathed in a | 
far-off hour of happiness. It is a memory | 
that gives a more exquisite touch to ten- | 
derneas, that feeds the madness of jeal-| 


ousy, and adds the last keenness to the | 
agony of despair. | 


_- - 

The Power of Language. 

It is remarkable how some writers can | 

adorn the most commonplace subject with 

the dowers of poesy, and make it a joy for- | 
ever. We read in a contemporary that a 
highbly-esteemed citizen of Franklin, ** who 





bas dwelt npoo this sublanary sphere for | when she sat ap in bed she saw the doctor | ,, 


the term of seventy winters, and in that 
time bad the mingled grief and pleasure to 
lay three wives where the flowers of spring 
could grow over them, and the dews of 
summer sparkle like a robe of diamonds | 
about them, recently took to himself a) 
and sorrows in | 


the person of a widow, who has 
deposited two ventures in a 
of perpetual seegrity,and gazed on the | 


roses of seventy-five summers. | 


| affords an impressive warning against the 


jonr readers who have not nsed soap since 


| prevented in these cases. 


banions of the old kind. Busby has taken 
out a patent for the invention, and none 
are good unless they have Busby's trade- 
wark stamped on them. In introducing 
this article to the public we may with confi- 
dence assert that no man who wants a 
bunion which will ache in good solid 
earnest, whioh will ache etraight ahead 
for months at a time, can afford to neglect 
Basby. He makes them of all sizes from 
that of a door knob ap to that of a candle 
box. The Busby banion is certain to take 
the prize at the Centennial Exposition. 
One bunion placed on the foot of Old 
l’robabiliues in Washington would enable 
Lim to tell with certainty when it is going 
to rain in Peru. 

Au Indian named 
came into Omaha the other day and while 
he was in a condition of intorication 
somebody induced him to go in and take a 
Tarkish bath. The next day he went 
home. As he approached the camp a 
squad of Indians ruxbed at him and 
began to shoot arrows into him and to 
hack him with their tomahawks. He yel- 
led fur them to stop, and asked them what 
they meant by treating him in that man- 
ner, He declared that he was Sqynat- 
ting Kear. They received the statement 
with derision. But as he insisted npon it, 
they took him to his wigwam to see what 
bis esquaw had to say about it. That 
amiable woman instantly darted at bis 
hair and began to fumble among it with a 
carving knife, while bis dog bit a coffee- 
colored chop out of his left leg. Then 
they took bim away and killed him. It 
waa the first wash he had had since 187, 
and it was too much for him. Hin fate 


natting Bear 


folly of a sndden change of habits, 


Let 
“2; beware Low they begin the practice 
lww. 

We have for many years boped that 
rOwe scheme would be discovered for the 
utiuzation of grandfathers. A deai grand- 
fatLer at present is an absolute waste. He 
is iLterrea, and that ia the end of him 
Wastes is abborrent to acience, and it there- 
fore Lehooves us to consider how it can be 
Two pans now 
present themrelves. At the last meeting 
of the Nuyder County Agricultnral Society, 
the man who for years has taken the first 
prize for grapes disclosed the secret of his 
success, by stating that he bad bis grand- 
father plaated aronnd the roots of his 


a 


shook him, and pipobed bin. natil he 
Then he codiained -- 
** How's the patient ?” 


Ao yea 






Ws 


woke 


rm. Jones merely said, “come to bed, 


| you idiot, and stop hacking ap the farni- 


tare.” 


“Gracious, Maria,” said the doctor as 
he collected his scattered senses, ‘do you 
know I thought I was in the hoepital saw- 

| ing of a leg that bad « compound frac. 


j ture: There's « fifty dollar fee gone.” 


And Jones went to bed feeling as if be 
| was an injared man at having lost that 


| money. 


—If the Centennial Ex 
made successfal we 


some startling curiosities 
we suggest that it would 
to have a genuine volcano in a state of ac- 
tive ho doubt there are plenty 
of second hand volcances | 
around im Itely and Mexico and 
places, which could be bronght up for a 
trifle, and sent on here. And then we 
ought to have the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 


was over we 
could cut it ap into sections and sell it to 


— ready-made cellars and 


—An article upon ‘‘ Giants,” which ap- 
peared recently in an English y 
journal, contains this extraordinary asser- 
tion: ‘‘ Whales, which by their immense 
more 


that we were misled. Thus it is 
that the cherished idols of onr youth are 
swept away one by one! We coald rity 
up our faith in the reality of William Tell, 
and in the genuineness of the story about 
Washington's little hatchet without a sigh ; 
bat it is bard, very, very bard to surrender 
our belief in whales’ legs. 


—A Liverpool hospital refuses to ac- 
cept a gift of a thousand nds until the 
donor gives his name. hospital is 
perbaps right; but if the man offered the 
money to os, we think that by making a 
desperate effort to overcome our mone By 
by crushing ont our conscience and per- 
mitting the reckless wickedness of our 
nature for once to have fall sway, we 
might find ourself in such a frame of 
mind that we would be willing to accept 
the money if the man merely gave his 
nom de plume, We know it would be 
wrong, but we are afraid we would do it. 


——_ 


DOGS IN COUNCIL 


A FRENCHMAN ® OBSERVATIONS ON DOGS AND 
CATS —~SAGACTITY OF ANIMALS DURING THE 
SIRGE OF PARIS 


It is a curious question whether animals 
take notice of the eventa which are pussing 
around thew, bat which, neverthe)exx, are 
apparently outside the sphere of their in- 
astinct. M. Theophile Gaatier, the well- 
known French journalist and writer, has 
rained this question in regard to tle ani- 
mals which were in Paris during the siege ; 
and be brings forward several facts, which 
he says fell under bis own observation, to 
prove that they not only took notice of 
passing events, but regulated their move- 
ments avouvdingly. He observes that the 
dogs took notice, from the very first day, 
of the abnormal condition of Paria. The 

] ts of the inhabitants, the 
almost universal change from civil to mili- 
= vustaime, ihe exercising of the mobiles 
and the national guards on the pablic pa- 
rades, the continual sounding of the trum- 
pet and beating of drams kept them con- 
stantly excited and uneasy and set them to 
reflecting. Some of them, refagees from 
the suburbs, with their wasters, visibly 
lost their power of tinding teeir way about. 
They hesitated in the choice of streets, 
were unoertain of the traces, sented their 
path, and at every corner consured some 
other dog that lived in the neigh) urhood. 
The suburban dogs were scared a. the 
noise of ing vehicles and ran fing 
them, w the city dogs scarcely took tt., 
tronble to get ont of the way of the wheels. 
** Every morning,” says M. Ciantier, ‘there 
assembled before our door what 
to be a council of dogs, prosided over by a 
broad-backed, bandy-legged, brown and 
yellow terrier. The other dogs paid him 
great deference, and listened to him at- 
tentively. It was evident that he spoke to 
them, not after tho manner of men, in an 
articulate language, but by short barks, 
varied mutterings, pursing of the li 
movements of the tail, and expressive play 
of the physiognomy. Lvery now and then a 
new comer seemed to bring news; and the 
council commented on it, and after awhile 
dispersed.” This went on during the first 
month or two of the siege, when bread was 
plentifal, the stock of beef was still con- 
siderable, and the dearness of forage ren- 
dered horse meat abundant. The animals 
did not suffer then; but svon things began 
to obange, and their rations diminished as 
those of men did. 

The poor creatures could not understand 
it, and gazed at their owners with wonder- 
ing eyes when their meayre pittance was 
placed before them. They seemed to ask 
what they bad done to be so punished. 
Many masters abandoned their dogs, not 
having the courage to kill them; and these 
apimais were to be seen at night wander- 
ing, like shadows, near the wall, and try- 
ing to induce kind looking persons to have 
pity on them M. Gantier says he was 
continually followed by them, they atter- 
ing faint cries all the while, and some- 
times venturing to pat their noses to bis 





mov 





grape-vine. This opens up a vast field for | 
experiment m one direction, and we are now | 
giad to leara that a Denver man named 
Brown, baving exhumed his grandfather 
and found bin in a petrified condition, is 
now exhibiting him around the conntry at | 
ten cents « headadmission. Which method | 
is better we cantot say. We have no pre- | 
Somes. re = who cannot determine | 
the fact might, fo: instance, plant their pa- | 
ternal grandfather by their grape-vine fas | 
petrify their maternal grandfather for | 
abow purposes. It may not be amiss to, 
state that there is ne objection to putting | 
agreat grandfather b) the grape-vine roots. 
The result is the same as when the example | 
of the Snyder county wan is exactly imi- | 
tated. 
~Dr. Jones's wife was awakened by a) 
noise in her reom the »ther night, and | 
standing over the arm-chair in the room. 
He had a towel tied around one of the legs | 
of the cbair, and with » handsaw be was, 
cutting it in half. Mm. Jones exclaimed— | 
* Henry, what in the name of common | 


sense are doing ' 
429 Hoek” replied he docter, ** youll 
wake the You bold the cbloro- 
form to his nose while I take bs leg off. 
I'm aboat half through tae bone now.” 


Then Mrs. Jones got ont of bed and 


——-——_——— 9 we 


hand. Sooa they began to perceive that 
people looked at them in a strange mauner, 
and, under pretence of i them, 
felt their flesh, as a butcher , to as- 
certain if they were in good condition. 
The cata perceived this sooner than the 
dogs did, and became exceedingly cautious 
as to whom they allowed to touch them ; 
on the least quick movement they fled to 
the roof or cellar; but at length the dogs 
“smelt a rat,” and ran away when any 
one called or whistled to them. The canine 
council, bef tioned, diminished 
daily, and there soon remained no one of 
its members bat the dreaming terrier, who, 
however, was only dreaming in appear- 
ance ; for in reality be was always on the 
guard, scenting danger afar off, and show- 





| his heels at the approach of any one at all 


— 
—  — —_— - 

Tur things that have been and shal! t~ no more, 

The things that are and that hereafter «hai! be, 

The things that might have been and yct were not, 

The tating twilight of great poys departed, 

The daybreak of great truths ae yet unrisen, 

The intuition and the expectation 

Of sometbing which, when come, is not the same, 

Bat only like its forceast in men's dreags— 

The longing, the delay, and the delight 

Sweeter for the delay; youth, hope, love, death, 

Aud disappointment which is also h— 

Al! these make up the eum of haman lite. 

A dream withic s dream; a wind af nicht 

Howling ecroes the desert in ir, 

Secluog for something lost it cannot dad.” 


Ve 





— 





ition is to be 
have to make 
Pairwoant Park more attractive. We want 
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HOW LOOKED THE EARTH! 
BY INA D, COOLBIRTH, 


How looked the earth ante Hile ey, 
So lately closed og Paracdi>+ 
(led ai! in parity 
(4 snowy raiment, ae a bride 
That waiteth ter ber lord to we 
That walteth tn her ‘ove am! pride t 
Was the snow white on fields and rocks, 
W bereon the shepberde watched their tu k» 
In the mid-winter bight? 
And saw the ange! clothed im white, 
The heavenly cates (bat opened wide 
lo midst wher ot was Cm 
They dared not gaze upon! 
snow hither, thither, and afar, 
Beneath the new mystertows star” 
Saow ajpon Le ape, 
\ hose cedars stoud, a crystal ne’ 
«n froet-work, beautiin! to see? 
Snow upon Olivet 
Suow upon owtal Calvary tT 


Found He tt fair to jook apon, 
Beneath the wootng of the eun, 
The turt whereon Ie trod? 
Did He not bend Hie gianor to erect 
The daisy glancing trom the sod 7 
The lly slim and tall, 
The ferny hanks of sheltered nooks, 
The singing voice within the brooke, 
Each slender blade of grass Unat sprany, 
The tender shade of lealy wry, 
Kach litth bird that sang 
ite wee heart ost in praire— 
T think He foun! (hem sweet 
He kuew and loved them all? 
—Oreriau! Moath!n, 


—_-e —_— 


THE GHOST 
NORMAN PARK; 


Two Women Wronged. 


BY MARY ATHERSTONE BIRD. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

wore heavily away. Sir John 
had sealed the depository which he and his 
accomplice su) still contained the 
signature for which they had planged so 
deep in crime. 

Lady Norman continued in the same 
state of stapofaction, partly lulled by mild 
narcotios, partly atanned by the excess of 
grief, and ionally brok by wild 
parozysms of agony which seemed as if 
they could only terminate in death or mad- 
ness. 

‘The servanta, finding that Mra. Briggs's 
asually strict discipline was relaxed, spent 
the time in whispered conversations in 
which everything that had happened, and 
much too that bad not, were anxiously dis- 
caomsed. Among these subjects the second 
apparition of the ghost, as vouched for by 
Tom Warren, drew a large share of atten- 
uuon. 

Then there was a visit from the coroner 
and several justices of the peace, besides 
many inquiries, cards, and condolences 
from numerous neighbors who had beard 
that an accident had happened, and came 
to proffer friendly services, should such be 
reyaired, 

‘Toward evening another whisper cirou- 
lated through the honse, to the effect that 
Sir Jobn’s flashed face and glittering eyes 
were due to his frequent libations, rather 
than to the fever of grief and anxiety 
brought on by hia old friend's death and 
his wife's illness, 

“Old lowney hax been drinking like a 
fish too," remarked the butler, who had 
just communicated this interesting piece 
of intelligence, ‘*‘ tut Lord! it takes no 
effect upon him, no more than if you was 
to pour so much good lijuor into an old 
leather bottle. 1 should not wonder one 
bit if they was to sit up and make a night 
of it.” 

Contrary to this prediction, however, the 
baronet gave orders that every one, except 
those engaged in attendance on Lady Nor- 
man, should rotire early, and himself set 
the example. This was to give the attorney 
ample leisure to draw up and engross the 
forged will. 

For reasons of ber own, Mrs. Briggs 
took good care that this order was panctu- 
ally enforced, and retired last of all, leav- 
ing instructions with Mitford, the lady's 
maid, to summon ber at one o'clock to 


The da 





take her tura of duty in sitting op with 
Lady Norman. 
The r paid a final visit to the 


sick room, bringing with her a cup of hot 
elder wine to comfort the lonely watcher. 
‘The unsuspecting Abigail swallowed the 
comfortable dranghbt, and sat down in an 
easy-chair by the fire, with a volame of 
the Mysteries of \dolpho in her hand, 
thinking to wile away the silent hours with 
a lively and appropriate subject. 
In about an hour a strange sound was 
heard in the apartment. Was it a stified 
nm uttered by the invalid? No—she 
ay in @ deep slamber. Was it the rain 
that dashed against the windows, or the 
weed that howled and shrieked among the 
pointed gables and old clustered chimney- 
stacks, akong which it rushed and whis- 
tled as thoug». it would tear them from the 
roof, and whirl tiam in a fantastic dance 
to the hill-topa? Ne the sound came 
from within the room itself. Again it 
comesa—more prolonged, more varied in 
its cadence than before. It is repeated 
with still more distinctness; and now it 
breaks forth as a fally-developed snore, 
emanating from the nasal organs of the 
fair watcher of the night. Her head had 
fallen backward, in a position of which 
this snoring fantasia was the inevitable re- 
galt. The book had fallen from her hand 
—the candle burned dim—the fire was al- 
most out—and still she slept, and still she 
snored. ‘Il be great hall clock strnck twelve. 
and as the solemn reverberation melted 
into silence, the sweeter tones from the 
distant —_ spire were heard, as though 
* it bad wai deferentially till its aristo- 
cratic brother bad said his say, before it 
ventured to repeat, to the slumbering vil- 
lagers, the information that another day 
had begun. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

With a low moan, Lady Norman awoke. 
Her sleep had been the sleep of exhaustion, 
assisted by an anodyne; and her awaken. 
ing brought with it but a confused sense 
of baving gone through some dreadful, 
but undefinable suffering. 

““Thbave had a horrid nightmare,” she 
murmured, raising herself in her bed 
*‘ or have I been Have I bad a fever, 
and been delirious? What is Mitford sit- 
ting there for? Yes—yes—I must have 
been ill, and had a fearfal dream. I'll ge 


to my father’s room, and see that b 
‘ © | till the lest extremity!” exclaimed the 


nafe 
5 was about to rise, when she was 
checked aa i sound of a low, sweet 
voice, of a strap thos, speaki 
toom behind the eustae.” ~~ 
** Julia—Lady Norman,” it said, * stay 
and listen to me. Do not be alarmed, nor 
imagine that I am some being of another 
-— Laws suffering sster—a 
who desires to sustain you under an afflic. 
tion, compared with which, her own seven 
years of lonely misery, are nothing.” 





| Who are you’ What are you?” cried | 
| Lady Norman, palling aside the curtain. | 
‘A sincere friend, though do not 
| know me,” ee the tenant of the haant- 
| ed chambers, forward so that the 
light from the > = n J candle might fall 
upon her face ; ‘* bat 
nor of who or what I am. You shall kiow 
| all presently. Time presses, and you must 


| aot j 


“What must I do? Where is my 
father?” asked the bewildered lady, who 


| still clang to the hope that all the horrors | 


vious day had been enacted only 


reams 


i of the 
in her 


“Your worst fears do not exceed the | 
led to 


truth,” replied the visitor; *‘ be is dead. 
| And surely that were grief enough for one 
| *o young and tender as you. Bat there is 
; something yet more horrible for you to 
hear " 


repeated 
eagerly into the face 
of the stranger; “w can be more hor- 
rible than that ’” 

“I do not wish to tell you if it can be 
avoided. Will you come away with me, 
and never see Sir John Norman again ?" 

“Leave my bneband!” she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘* Never, while I live!” 

“Do not give him that name of af- 
fection,” the strange lady, sternly ; 
“bat if in one word you 
that is moat 
ernel and avaricious, use 
speaking of Sir John Norman.” 

**What do you mean to insinuate? [ 
will believe nothing that you say against 
my husband.” 

“And yet you mast believe what these 
aching eyes beheld,” said the other ; ‘‘ trast 
to me and come. All shall be explained ; 
bat J dare not tell you the whole trath at 
once. You conld not bear it.” 

‘The trath could not be so hard to bear 
as this racking doubt,” said Lady Norman. 
“Oh, God! can it be so indeed? My 
father! Was he—was he murdered?” 

**He was dead before he fell from his 
horse.” 

** And the murderer? Who was he?” 

** Who was with him? Whoalone would 
gain by his death if the lawyer, bis ac- 
complice, had falsified your father's will?” 

“TI mast fly!” cried Lady Norman, 
springing from the bed. “I must go from 
this place; anywhere—anywhere—so that 
I am gone before wy eyes are blasted by 
the sight of that monster! Yet stay—-who 
are you, that I should believe all that you 
say against him? What proofs can you 
give me?” 


nk not of me now, 


had heard pass between Sir John and the 
lawyer. At the recollection of this she be- 
came eo frantic that it was with difficulty 
— restrained her from leaping from the 


** I mnat fetoh Dr. Waldron,” said Mrs. 
Briggs. ‘* Where is your veil!” 

“I do not know exectly, bat never 
mind the veil. Give me your scissors, 
and I will out two holes for my eyes ia 
this handkerohief, and tie it over my head. 
There, she is exhausted and quiet now; 
go for the doctor.” 

The housekeeper brought up from the 
depths of an enormous pocket a large, 
bright rt of sciasors, which she band- 
mysterious lady, avd imme- 
| diately went to summon Dr. Waldron to 
| the patient. With a small dark-lantern io 
| her hand she sped Recngs Ge page 

which the two ladies bad tra a sbort 
time before. The doctor had left his 
chamber unlocked, in ease he should be 
wanted during the nigbt, and it was with. 
out the slightest surprise that on awaking 
at ber voice, he beheld Mrs. Briggs stand- 
ing beside his bed. 

** In she worse, then ?” demanded he. 

‘Yes, sir, and I want you to come 
directly. But she is not where she was — 
I cannot explain all about it now, for there 
is no time to be lost. I'll step into your 
dressing-room while you pat on r 
clothes, and then you must come without 
the test noise. For God's sake make 
haate, b, for she is delirious.” 

Bhe went into the dressing-room, and 
ecooupied the time, while waiting for the 
doctor to perform his toilet, in listening 
at another door which also ned into the 
large corridor, to ascertain whether any one 
was moving in the house, While on this 
watoh, the sound of stealthy footsteps 
caught her ear, and then a low whisper. 
The sounds passed the door at which she 

and went in the direction of the 
apartment lately oconpied by Mr. Smed- 
ley, and in which corpse now lay. 
Now Mrs. Briggs, though a portly woman, 
was remarkably active and light of foot. 





mie are to be dited, and indeed I 
oand that which was enough to prove 
that some wicked deed had been com- 
mitted here. Weill, sir, I bad by chance 
discovered the door at the end of that | 
closet in my room. I didn't mind its 
opening into the haunted rooms, for I 
was never fearful about that sort of thing | 
in my life, bat I ssid nothing about it to 
nobody and often wheo they ve yay oe 
was ing « nap after dinner I've been 
rammaging about these «acer old places. 
Bo, on that evening when you warned her 
about the wicked designs of Sir John and 
Major Dashwood, she came to my room— 
pvor dear —.,aite broken. Learted, and asked 
me to advise ber how to act. She said she 
had nota friend in the whole world; she 
had been brought up io a firet-rate school, 
her father ha thought that the little 
money he could leave her would be best 
invested in giving ber a good elacation, 
so that she might be able to su her. 
self. Though only seventeen w she 
left school, she soon got a situation as go- 
verness, It was then that Sir Jobe saw 
her, and soon feeling convinced thet he 
could win her upon no other terma, he pro- 
posed marriage. No one oan blame her for 
marrying him; bat the family she lived 
with was distantly related to Sir Jobn, and 
wonld come in for the title, if for nothing 
elas, should he die without leaving a son ; 
ao they were all ina great rage about it, and 
Bir J took advantage of that to indace 
her to run away with him. Now, whether 
he acted the villain right through, and de- 
ceived ber with a false marriage, or whether 
he took ber to some distant and had 
the ceremony p y performed, I never 
could make out. t I think it must have 
been a real mar , for ahe had « certifi- 
cate, which he away from ber, and he 
wouldn't have done that if it had been 
worthless, Ihave known her watoh him 
for hours together from a hiding-place in 
the library, in hopes of catohing sight of 
it, but now she begins to think it must be 
destroyed. Well, on that night when, as | 
said, she came crying to me for help, I 

led her to let me make up the bed 








She possessed an abundant share of age, 
as well as a large proportion of that rough 
kind of justice which delights in visiting 
crime with its jast deserts, So, without 
heaitati she d the door—for by 
her care all the looks and hinges in the 
house were kept well oiled, to facilitate 
the nocturnal rambles of her friend—and 
roceeded straight to the room where the 
y lay. A glance through the key-hole 

(to which surreptitious mode of obtain- 
ing information the most straightforward 
people may bave recourse on such occa- 








**It is natural that you should bh 
to take the word of a at er for any- 
thing so strange and terrible,’ replied the 
strange lady, **but you will believe Mra. 
Briggs. Come to her. But not thas, in 
your night dress. You must be warmly 
clothed, for you will have to pass through 
some of the coldest passages in the house. 
Let me assist you.” 

She helped the trembling girl to dress, 
and leaving Mitford atill asleop, they passed 
out into the long, stately corridor. 

“It is dark!" whispered Lady Norman, 
shrinking back. 

** Do not be afraid,” replied her guide in 
the same tone, as she took her hand; 
‘trust to me, and you will be safe. Come 
—be firm ; and, above all, do not speak.” 

They went on with noiseless steps, and 
had reached the centre of the corridor, 
when they were startled by a gleam of 
light that shot up the great staircase. The 
guide peeped down cautiously, and then 
drew her companion into a neighboring 
apartment. 

“It's that wretch Downey,” she whis- 
pored; ** we will hide here till he is gone.” 

Presently they heard a door open and 
shat gently, and to their extreme terror a 
gleam of light shot into the room where 
they had taken refage. It adjoined that 
which Sir John Norman occupied, and a 
door of communication between the two 
had been accidentally left ajar. The two 
frightened women stood rooted to the spot. 

**Sir John! Sir John!” said the voice of 
the lawyer, heard distinctly through this 
aperture, “‘get up, will you? it ia not 

re. You must bring bis keys, and 
search in the other places.” 

**Bearch!" cried Sir John, in the moat 
abject terror; ‘‘it's of no use to search! 
There's nothing to be found! I've not 
seen that hunting-whip for months, I tell 
you! I lost it at the last hant. Shut the 
doors! Bolt and barthem! I won't have 
the d—d police here. What are they 
come for?’ 

**Come—come, Sir John,” interrupted 
Downey, ‘‘awake, man, and attend to 
business. I i!l you the will bas been re- 
moved,” 

** The will removed?” echoed Sir John, 
now wide awake at last. ‘‘ Who can have 
removed it” 

“He must have done it himself, and put 
it into bis writing-desk or deed-box. Cict 
up and bring the keys. We must search 
everywhere, for it must be found.” 

**] cannot go into that room,” cried the 
baronet. ‘* Don't you know that the body 
is there 7?” 

** Are you such a fool as that?” retorted 
the lawyer, scornfally. ‘Give it ap, 
then, and be hanged. The worst that can 
happen to me throagh this precious piece 
of business that yon are are waking such 
a mall of, is to take a nea voyage. Lat 
you, yon know —why, it will give a clue 
that will end in your swinging for your 
morning + work.” 

ia was quite enough for the unfortn- 
nate Lady Norman to hear, and ber gnide 
drew beraway. They sped rapidly through 
many long passages, and at last came to a 
narrow flight of stairs, which they descend- 
ed; then throngh ove or two more pas- 
sagen, these paved with stone and vaulted 
overhead, and at last arrived at the honse- 
keeper's room. The good woman was ex- 
pecting them, and the bright fire and pre- 
parations for tea attested her anxiety to 
make them as comfortable as the painfal 
circumstances in which they were placed 
would admit of. 

**Dear heart! bat she looks very ill,” 
cried the housekeeper, receiving the half. 
fainting form of Lady Norman from ber 
condactreas, who had, at the last, been 
almost obliged to carry ber. ‘‘ Does she 
know all, then *” 

“You,” was the sorrowfal reply. ‘I 
had binted it to her, but she could not be- 
lieve it until we overheard a conversation 


sions) showed Sir Joho and the attorney 
removing the seals which bad been placed 
on Mr. Smedley's effects. The baronet 
trembled so violently that be could scarcely 
hold the light while Downey softened the 
wax with a heated iron. 

** Now, then, give me the keys,” said the 
latter. 

** The keys!" repeated Sir John, is dis- 
may. ‘I have not got them! I have not 
seen them!” 

** Bring the light, then, and let as see if 
they have been left in his pockets.” 

**No, po; I cannot—I dare not go near 
that bed !" faltered Sir John. 

The lawyer snatched the candle from 
him, and went to the other end of the 
room. 

**Downey! come 
affrighted bsronet. 
here in the dark!" 

The housekeeper here took her cue. 
Placing her mouth to the key-hole, she 
sent through it the longest and most lagu- 
brious groan of which she was mistress, 
and then, without waiting to see the re- 
anit, she darted back to Dr. Waldron’s 
dressing-room. ‘The sound of a heavy 
fall, however, which whe heard, as sho 
sped away, informed ber that Sir John 
had either swooned throngh fear, or stam- 
bled over some object, while beating a 
precipitate retreat. 

She found the doctor ready, and uncon- 
scious that she had left the dressing- 
room ; #0, darkening the lantern, she took 
him by the hand, and led him throngh the 
maze of passages already described, to hor 
own room, The moment the secret door 
in the closet wan opened, they heard a 
voice calling upon Ler in accents of ter- 
ror. 

** She's got the scissora from Miss Went- 
worth, I'll bet five ponnds!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, rushing forward. 

It was as she suspected. Lady Norman 
bad snatched the s while her guar- 
dian was cutting the boles in the handker- 
chief, of which she intended to make a 
sort of mask, and was only prevented from 
stabbing herself with them by the exer- 
tions of the other lady, whose strength 
was failing ber when help arrived. Sho 
had not bad time to cover her face, and it 
was with no small amazement that Dr. 
Waldron beheld her. When the patient 
was restored to some degree of tranquility, 
he look round for her, bat she was gone. 

** Will you tell that lady, Mra. Briggs,” 
he said, ‘‘ that it is useless for her to hide 
herself ander tho impression that I have 
not recognized her. Hers is a face not so 
easily to be forgotten. But why do you 
cail her Miss Wentworth? Why has she 


back!" cried the 
“I will not be left 








dropped the title of Lady Norman?” 

** Because, sir, she has lost all proof 
that she ever had a right to it. I dont 
know whether yon are aware of it, sir,’ 
continaed Mra. Brigys, after ashort pause, 
‘*bat she disappeared the same morning 





that you left jnst seven years ago, and you 
bad the credit of running away with her; 
and then Sir Jobn langhed and winked at | 
his friends, and talked of having made you | 
a handsome present, which convinced moat | 
ople that she had been only Lis mistress 
hen that Major Dashwood (you remem- | 
ber him, sir) be was near quarrelling with 
Sir Jobo for not keeping his word and | 
giving him the preference. Bat Sir Jobn 
said in exeuse that he could not help the | 
lady taking her own course, and #o they | 
wade it up. They talked of all thia over | 
their wine, you know, sir, jast asif the 
servants were nothing more than so many | 
chairs or tables, but it was all talked over | 
again in the servants hall, and soon spread 
over the country. I think Sir John did it | 
on purpose to keep people from blaming | 
bim for ber death. However, he never | 
seemed quite comfortable in the house af. | 
terward, and lived almost always in| 
London, only jast coming down bere for 





that conld not fail to convince her. Poor 
girl: I cannot imagine how she bore it in | 


Ce. 

“* We mast get her into bed,” said Mrs. 
Briggs, after having vainly administered | 
restoratives, ‘* This is no common faint- 





5 me.” 
| “If you are obliged to see him, you 





ness. She is seriously ill. I wish we had 


| Dr. Waldron here.” 


“For Heaven's sake do not fetch him 


mysterious lady; “he would be sure to 


must wear « veil; but that he will have to. 
come, and that very speedily, I have no. 
doubt.” 

They carried Lady Norman into the | 

chambers, and placed ber in a 

large, antique ed in the inner room. She | 
soon began to rave wildly alont her father, 
then about her noctarnal visitor, ard at 
last about the dreadfal conversation she | 


the shouting season. Many of our people 
have since thoaght the poor lady was really | 
dead, because they sometimes chanced tu 


| catch a sight of her, and then they took 


her for « ghost, for she had « way, if she 
met any one too near to slip off quietly, of 
stretching ont Ler arma and maying, ‘ l’ray 
for me, as like a ghost as she could. At 
last they all believed that her soul conld not 
rest because she had committed snicide.” 

** Bat how came she to think of taking 


| up her abode in these dismal chambers / 


and how could sbe live here unknown tw 
the rest of the housebold ’” inquired the 
doctor, who had listened to the gov! 
woman with great interest. 

“Ab, sir, that was all my doing,’ she 
replied, with an air of trinmph. ** these 
rooms have been shat ap fur these fifty or 
sixty years. There's some sad tale about | 
them, no doubt, for the Normans have 
been a bad race, if half the country le 





in that old room for her, so that she might 
have time to reflect on what was beat to be 
done. And from that she stayed on and on, 
and has lived there ever since, and never 
spoken to a soul but me for these seven 
years.” 

** What was it that you found, which you 
considered a proof of some crime having 
been committed ?" asked the doctor, ‘* had 
Sir John any thing to do with it?” 

** That oan hardly be, sir, for the rooms 
were shut ap before he was born. What I 
found was a box, hidden away in a corner, 
with the skeleton of a baby in it.” 

* The concealment ef an infant's body 
does not necessarily involve murder,’ said 
Dr. Waldron, 

** No, sir, of course not. Bat still it did 
seom strange and unnataral to leave the 
poor little thing in a box, like that.” 

** What became of it?” asked the doo- 
tor, smiling sadly at ber ignorance of the 
masa of wicked nd call indi 
to God's most Loly gift—the gift of chil- 
dren—which darkens this fair earth. 

** Just at that timo, sir, 1 had a favorite 
cat that died, #0 I asked one of the gar- 
deners to dig a deep grave for it, ontwide 
of my windows, and I put of burying the 
cat till it was dusk, and then I took the 
box with the poor baby's bones, and pat it 
firat into the hole, and I said some parts of 
the service for the dead, all I could rewem- 
ber, for it waa too dark to read, and after- 
ward I laid poor pasay on the top of the 
box, aud filled it in with earth. I don't 
think there was any barw in that, do you, 
sir? She was a very good cat, and always 
fond of e@ildren.” 

‘Indeed, I see no harm in it,” he re- 
plied. ‘* Puss was donbtleas a much better 
and more respectable companion than 
many a buwan being.” 

* That's jast what I thonght, sir,” said 
the housekeeper. ‘1 never told Mins 
Wentworth, because it might have made 
her nervous, poor thing, having to spend 
so many lovg bours all alone in those 
dreary old rooms. I planted a rose-bnah, 
and some snowdrops and childish flowers 
over the plies; and sometimes, when | 
feel low-xpirited, I nit at my window and 
look at the little gravo, and think of the 
poor nameless baby underneath, and won- 
der what its little history could bave Leen.” 

“ Probably the histury of handreds who 
aro born every year, and whose fate is in- 
volved in equal mystery,” said Dr. Wal- 
dron, sighing deeply, *‘ and we aheald not 
regret those that die so early, when we 
think of the fate of many of those that 
live. Well,’ be continued, rising, after a 
short silence, for they had retired to the 
chimpey-corner during this long chat, ‘I 
hope our patient will remain qniet now for 
some time; but she must not be left for a 
moment, I bad better retarn to my room 
leat I shonld be sought for, When Lady 
Norman is wissed, they will be sare tw 
come to we about it. By the by, why 
was she brought bere ’' 

“IT think I bad better leave that for 
Miss Wentworth to explain, wir. And yet 
I may not be doing wrong, either, if i tell 








you myself. Wall you please tell me, first, 
whether yon noticed anything about Mr 
Smedley » body to make you suapect foul 





“Bat ociroumstances have changed, 
medam. If Sir John has committed this 
fearful orime, it renders it far more prob 
able that he was guilty of one toward 

** Then give me the benefit of the doalt, 
Dr. Waldroa, and spare me the shame of 
bearing a name so foully dishonored.” 

“I will net offend _ ted, 
deferentially  “ for the futare | shall have 
the pleasure of addressing you as Miss 
Wentworth.” 

Bhe bowe:! haaghtily, and turning 
to Mra. Beigsn, dow her ankle. 


Mr. Smediley's room—eays be 
dead body utter a groan—and | know not 
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him an 
»@ trusted, and knows 
I know about this awful af. 
ou may consider him quite asa 
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“T trast I may be found not unworthy 
of being called s0, when you know me bet. 
ter,” sail Dr. Waldron, humbly. ‘ At 
present, I know I labor ander the disad- 
vantage of a former unfavorable impres- 
sion, which it will be my earnest endeavor 
to remove.” 

Oould hia eyes have penetrated ber thick 
veil he would have seen that a glance of 
joated meaning answered this 


very com 
apeech. fear, anxiety and sorrow 
were bi in it. She said nothing, but 


acknowledged it by another rigid inolina- 
tion; and having taken instructions how 
to proceed with ~ ahe retreated 
into the bed-room, Dr. Wakiron and 
Mrs. Kriggs repaired, he to his chamber, 
and she to the slumbering Mit- 
ford. 

(Te be ow 
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CLAUDIA’S TRIUMPH. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE OCOsT OF CONQUEET,” ETO. 


CHAPTER LVIUL. 


“Siren THROUGH MIs FINGKHA,” 


Vie etrange, bal true, tor truth be alwaye strange 
trapper than fetion Neuron 


It was a minute or two before Frank 
Vavasour conld speak, and when he did his 
voice was low and tremalous with agita. 
tion. 

‘IT will set all these Ging to rights," he 
naid, “and perhapa | may be able to mend 
the cabinet, too, and save lolly here a 
acolding.” 

‘They were only too glad to shift the re- 
sponsibility on to his shoulders, and leave 
him alone with the scattered contents of 
the cabinet, and he closed the door apon 
them and sat down beside it, not to work, 
but to think. 

He had never seen it open before, and 
now its contents were at the moroy of any 
one. 

“Shall I seek farther?’ be asked hiw- 
nelf, ‘Shall I try to probe the secrets of 
this man's life’ Perhaps, after all, it may 
be only a coincidence.” 

He took the stad ont of hia pocket, and 
compared it again with the one he had 
picked up from the floor. They were or- 
notly alike-—it waa diMoalt to tell one from 
the other and he turned again to the 
fallon piece of farnitare. 

**T will searoh it!" he exclaimed. ‘ ‘lia 
surely more than chance which hax given 
me so strange an opportunity, How dark 
it growa! Can it be very late, I wonder?” 

Not so very late only about three 
o'elock ; but a dense London fog was net 
thing down over the houses, and obscuring 
the daylight. There waa light enous h for 
him to sew what he wante! to do, and he 
wet to work to raise the eabinet. It was 
pretty heavy, and all the contents lay soat 
tered on the floor before he could get it 
into its place again. 

One by one he lifted papers and na 
merous odda and enda which formed the 
necret treasures which Aastin Kertram had 
kopt hidden there, and nearly every one of 
them had some tale to tell of the man he 
had a long sought —Jasper Giomeon, No 
doubt now that the two men were identical 
There were momoranda of Jaxper Ciloason 
in Austin Bertram's writing. 

‘There was a diary, kop! many a year 
ago. with entries relating to Maddalina 
Wynne and her husband, letters and pa 


play?” pers without end, forming qaite a bistory 
** Mach, was the laconic anawer Ibe third stad was there, and last, but not 
‘Then Ili show you something that will | least, a pair of yloves tacked inte one anu 
confirm your saspicions other, one of them the very one which 
Khe led the way inte the sittiog room, | Hodgson bad found, and which bad so 
and produced Sir Jobow bunting whip, | searly cont Frank bia life 
throwing the light strongly upon it | He replaced everything in tie oalinet, 
“'Tuis mast be the very weapon with | and locking the door of the room, went 
which he did it!” exclaimed the ductor, | ont The landlady remonstrated Bhe 
closely cxemining the peculiar form of the wanted to continas her cl ening operations 
handle, which corresponded with the ip “* Mr. Bertram in camming te-night,” whe 


dentations that be bad remarked in the | 
wonnd, which had ceased Mr, Smedley a | 
death. 

“Yes wir, it is, And pow you wont) 
wonder at cur spiriling away this poor 
young thing from the hands that spilled 
her fathers blood. Mixes Wentworth 
couldn't rest Ul she had done it; so I pat 
a little of Lady Norman's sleeping medi 


cine into some elder wine and gave it to! 
| Mitford 


and I dare say she is snoring 
there yet. She was to have called we at 
one o clock, and its now three. I'll po to 
her, and when we fiad my lady gone, of 
course we shall raise the boune ; 
hed better bein your room, sir, for you 
will be sure to be called. People can never 
let a doctor rest when anything in yoiny 
wrong 

** Thank you for the warning,” said |r 
Waldron, ‘1 will le down in wy clothes, 
tuen 

“Dear! dear! cried the housekeeper, 
uupationtly, “I wish Miss Wentworth 
would come! I must not leave my lady 
till she in here to take charge of ber— and 
if Mitford should awake and raise « hue 
and ery, and no doctor and no Mra. Hriyys 
to be found, theyd begin to suspect we 
Lad some band in her rewoval.” 

At this moment Miss Wentworth, with 
ber veil drawu over her head, entered 
from the passage that communicated with 


| the library. 
** Lady Norman!" said the ductor, bow- | ** He wears a beard and mustache now,” 


ing low. 
** Do not mook me with that name, sir, 


she replied, caldly. ‘1 cannot forget that | too. 


you doubted my title to it. 


no you | 
| he conferred on the seabject 


said, ‘and I sha'nt be ready, Mr. Vava 


If you wonld only let the yirl in 


sour 

‘J will explain all to you when [ get 
Laek he replied. “Mr Bertram will 
only have me*to blame for what has hap 
pened, or what may occur, Hesides, | 


jahbant be long 


It was no easy matter peiting along the 
streets for the foxy bat he m 
of hin way to bow street 
nlory there tothe superintendent of p slice 

Tuat offcial scented oat a curious case 
at once, aud his eye brightened with keen 
interest as hia visitor spoke. Presently he 
sent for anu intellizent off.cer, with whom 


man said “ft 
wanted for a 
f witteen 


* Ja er (ilossmon,” the 
remember hi lie waa 


nasty forgery business @ matter 


or seventeen years ago, bat he newer was 
taken. Id like to lay my hands on bir an 
well as anything Lever did 

* J think you may, Lanbert, if this ver 
tleman «story in true the superintendent 
aad “Should you gow Lim it yon naw 
hu 4 

* f think I shonld, making allowance for 
the time thal has gone by. He was a band 
sore fellow. tall, with dark hatr and eyen, 
and a atraig! mel shaped home lhe 


worst part of his face was bia month it 
wasn thin lipped and ansteady, and be had 
@ great white sear somewhere about bis 
chin.” 


* bat 1 think Ive found your 
Bouverie 
Bat I leave tt all in yoar bands 

* You have told no one, air / 


k said 
man, and the mwarderer of Mr 








le the brewt | 
and told) bia 





‘ Net a sonal,’ 

** Toe woman of the house knows noth- 
ing? 

? No.” 

“Thats a blessing, Women play the 
very deuce with oar cases by blabbing 
Well be ready for Mr. Aastin Bertram, 
ever fear.” 

* Bat Lam not certain when be will re 
tara.” 

** Nor where he is ?” 

“No. He fixed to-night to come beck 
bat he le very ancertaia. ” 

“That does not signify. He will come 
sowe time, provided he ta not forewa 
ones a have not let fall any hint he 


** All right, sir,” 
Francis Vavacoar went home, and in a 


very short time Lambert - 
metas hone that he i re- 
fe made an inspection of Mr, Bertram's 
room, where the preparations for that 
Ueman'sarrival were now nearly com 


and then the two waite'§ 
The fog grew eo thiok that there was no 


aorona the at and the sound of 
v on was bat rare. t one came 
at last, cautionsly driven, stopped at 
the door 


“That is oar man,” said 1. wnbert, 
opening the door of the room and stepping 
oat on to the stairs. ‘‘Uome, Mr. Vava- 
nour, we two can manage it quietly be- 


tween us. 

Frank followed the detective like one in 
a dream. It seemed so strange, so 
real, that his seemingly anfoanded 
ee should by « @ mere sccident 

ve proved so true, and that the man 
with whom he had been on such terma of 
intimacy should tarn out a forger and « 
marderer. 

The oal havi the servant 
threw open the door, and he saw for a 
moment in the bright light the form of a 
policeman, who instantly vanished into 
obaourity. 

**We're ready for him, you see,” the 
detective wh as Aastio Bertram 
stepped into the hall, with « word 
to the servant, who smiled ey oot 

reeting back again, for he was always af- 

able to his inferiors ia station 

Hie was paying the driver, who had 
ones in after him, whon Lambert passed 
quickly to hin side and laid bis hand apon 
his shoulder. 

‘The oab will be wanted again, my 
man,” he aaid, coolly, ‘‘ Jasper Glosson, 
I arrest you in the name of the law‘. 

‘Two policomen showed themselves at the 
door at the same moment, bat the man 
they oame to seek was more nimble than 
any of them. A moment's glance had 
suflloed him to recognize Lambert, and to 
take in the whole situation. With one 
turn of hin shoulder he freed himself from 
the detective's grip, and flinging bimeelf 
forward barat through between the other 
two before they had time even to think, 
and in another momont was lost in the 


fog. 

“Tne two men planged clumsily down the 
stops into the darkness, and Lambert ran 
into the street bareheaded. 

** home, by the lord Harry!” he said, in 
atone of veration. ‘‘Of to the nearest 
offive, you, Thompson; amd you, Jone, 
drive to How «treet in the cab, Its no 
moro use seeking for him in this fog, than 
looking for a sixpence at the bottom of the 
soa, We'll have him before long, if ho's 
above ground.” 

Francia Vavasour went with him to Bow 
street, where they were somowhal grimly 
received. 

** Well?” the superintendent said. 

** It's not well at all, «is 

**How? 

Hen got off 

** Keoaped * 

* You.’ 

‘*And from you’ Woll, if any one else 
had told me so, | should have said they 
lied. You must cateb him ayain, my 
man,” 

‘Twill, air, wheo I get light and air to 
doit. Iu the meantime, we mast have 


the trains and ateauers watched. Ile ll be 
off to night 

"Nothing will be off in thin fog It 
gives us time it may be a help to as 

In a very fow minutes a description of 
‘Jasper Glosson, + \astin Bortram, waa 
on its way to railway elations and steam- 


boat wharves, and to the various police 
offices, and Prank sat wondering and ad 
mone the eurtvns aod poiseless roatine 
of tity business he saw transacted uuder 
bin Cbaervation 

“Nothing more to be done pow the 
sopenntondent said at length “bat I 
think wove stopped Mr Glossen a move 
ments, for all Lin clever run lle Ul meat 
likely lie clowe for a day or two, and thea 


mako for some seaport to be off Iliad he 
monty with him, do you think 

‘He usually bad 1 am not aware if 
he hed any now I should fancy, as he 
was coming howe frora a tour, Ubat be bad 
net 

** Jewelry ? 

You, a good deal 

“A watoh / 

“ew 

“Ob, then bell make them serve for 
money. Heli get md of them, and sv give 
os another clae, We shall iad biu yet, I 
don t doabt 

Ihkut) justice was at fault for onee, 


Noither Lambert tor any of bin comrades, 
clever though they might be, coald fud 
Austin HBertran Iie might have beeu 
spirited awny, so complete was his dinap 


pearauce luere came oo mgn of him to 
bis lodgings, bor waa any trace left any 
where tu tell which way he had gone 
From the moment of hia pasbing throagh 
the poloemen at the duor, no one bad 
|heard of bin It was an though the earth 
had opened and swallowed biuw ap. and 
licheartened and discouraged, the of! cers 
pave up the search. 
brancia \avawour told Claudia of the 
»very he had made that Jasper (rio 


one anu the 
aaine person, but the news did not sar- 
tr affect her much. 

I kuew he would be found before I 
lied, she said ‘Ll wes sure of it. And 
now I see that there was reason in my ter- 
rible skrinkioy from that man. I| used to 
fur vengeance, but now—ab, weil, 


son and Austin Bertram were 


prive hers 


pry 



































































In the world to 


him go, let bim go 
, aad 


which | going, it will be merey 
not vengeance, for sinfal hamenity. 
CHAPTER LIX. 
CWRErRIEV ED 
Whew the acourge 
Ine norellc aad the tartar bg boar 
‘wile wot prnence ad , 
| preepited, anpitied, aeares 
And where bed Anstin Kertram bidden 
himec!f all this while that the police were 
him, and detectives lying in wait 
place from which it wes likely be 
atiempt to escape! He seemed to 
totally vanished into the fog, and 
been ewallowed altogether, for no tid 
ings of bim, nor of any one answering in| 
the least to hie jon, could be beard 


. 
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Getaining bands of Lambert, the detective, 
and aside the two policemen, he 
Saal cee forward, netther knowing 
nor caring which way he went, so long a 
out of their reach. 
one street snd up enotber be flew 
hurrying steps, blindly taking the 
tare that be came to, antious only 
between bimeeif and the 
Nemesia which bed at last overtaken bis 
career of crime. 

“Let me bat once get clear of this in- 
fernal city,” he muttered to bimescif, ‘and 
I will defy them all. I have money suf 
cient to take me anywhere, and there are 
plenty of safe hiding places in the world.” 

He bad bank notes to @ considerable 
amount about him, contrary to Franks 
idea, and he resolved ty make for one of 
the stations, and take the first train that 
left, no matter where its destination might 
ca 


if 


i 





In a very few minutes he lost all trace 
of where be was— every street and turning | 
was alike in thee dim obscurity, Not a| 
lamp was to be seon except when standing 
close beneath it, and the flaring links oar 
ried by the street- boys were but so many 
ignes fatui danoing about in the thick 
gloom. And so Austin Hertram, of rather 
Jasper Glosson, went on taking po ovnnt 
of time, nor where he was, net daring to 
address the ra by, leet hin voloe 
should betray him to « purser | 

* Hang it! thie confounded fog must 
clear some time,” be raid. *' Hat, after 
all, it will bother them ae mnoh as me, 
and more, for | have got the start of them. | 
1 wonder which way 1 have been coming, | 
and where I have gotto now. I thonght 
1 wee making for London Hridge— I night 
be in time to catel the tidal train bat, | 
hang me, if I cen th agine where I have 
gotto! Leant hear eny sound of wheels 
or horses fect. Hah! the whole otty ia a 
huge grave tonight. Hot 1 have befiled 
them, ba! ha! and TM come back again | 
rometime to pay of old weoren, TL wall, | 
b 

"pet the neat word only vented itself in 
a harsh, gurgling scream for help His 
advancing foot hed fourd no firmer reat 
ing place then the thio air, and with a 
heavy plunge he eenk head furemont inte 
the cold, rushing nver 

A thousand lights scammed to flash before 
bis eyen, « thousand torrents te roar in 
his cere, an the cark waters closed above 
hie heed, end be threw ont his era «in 
wild diemay He swam a litth = enongh 
to heep himeelf afloat in cela water bout 
the tide was bow ranring s#iftly out, and 
he ley like a reed at the wercy of the cur 
rent 

He tried to shont aa he rese to the sur 
face, but the pitiless water seemed to choke 
bie utterance, and be could only gaap 
He fancied be could see waving lights and 
bear voices on the spot from which he had 
falien — bat the merciless stream bore him 
en to sare end ewift destroction, and sail 
ebanoce of safety of of rescue was lost in a 
moment. There was nothing around the 
despairing wretch except water, and the 
thick, denee fog, and again he sank, to 
tise once more as an eddying wave took 
him, like a broken toy, and dashed him | 
against the buttress of a bridge with a | 
sickening crash. 

No more rising in thie world for him. 
He ean the eport of the current now, and 
rapidly it bore bim along now gently, an 
if im mockery of the forteit life, anon with 
a flerce swirl, encking ite ghastly burden 
beneath the keel of a heavily laden coal | 
barge. and bringing it up, more ghastly 
then death hed made it, on the other side 

Aud then it flang it about as thovgh in wild | 
trian pb, dashed it against fret one obsta. | 
ole, then another, till nearly all semblance 
of bamanity was beaten oat of the once. 
handsome face, and finished by dragging 
it down to sollen and slimy depths, making 
it hideously foul with the impurities of 
the rivers bed 

And so throngh the livelong night, Jas 
per Gloweon, alias Anstin Kertran, went 
on bis involuntary pilgrimage, past haunts 
and places where be had ry cnt meny 
pleasent, beppy boure, envied end caress 
ed as wealthy end prosperous Under the 
beidgee be went, which bis living foot 
would tread bo more, til the sun roee and 
the fog lifted, and day returned bripttand 
ekhar upon the we hd, where bis place 

sould brow him bo more 

And the morning shone bight and olear 
open the mi, bty river in whose bosom lies 
hidden the solution of so many terrble 
mcrets, end beamed pen the poor wreck 
of homenity that had so lately been « 

virg, een trent being 


| 


It was several days Lefore the corpee 
wee found. where the receding Ude bad 
eft ot tired of ite plaything, at the 
moath of oe weewer, and there some of the 
men who meke their living from the deep 
water by roblurg the corners it Lee made 
ite own, found him, and plandered him 
before they gave formation at the pear 
eet peice elalbut 

Hie cart case wee foond in his pocket, 
au pave the clae to bis name at d addrens, 
Diath Vaevasour wee suamoned to 
bientifw bom live featares wecte tow ewol- 
en for reoognition, bat hie clothes were 
i Mlvent, and a corovers ID yvest was som 


eid 


woped, te retarn the stereetyped verdict 
of bound drowned bat elether by ee. 
e'tjent of olberwise there i no evidence to 
show.” 


de keft funds epongh among bia « fects 
a’ the jodging® to bury him and satisfy 
all cleimes, and Prank, at Cleudims inetige 
ben, took Gpom bimeelf the arrangement 
of the deed mans eflaira All eas settied 
até es: ranged yaretly, and with as much 
te peot forthe dead as thongh the loath 
some e1d disfigured corpee Led been one 
of (rod » botdest creatares. 

It wae @ paicful tack tot reek ail this 
dreadtal pews to Clendw Lut abe bore lt 
with greeter fortii ode than might have been 
eapeocec. Alwa wae with ber eben the 
bews of fiocing Anstin Bertreme dead 
hedy reected ber, and it was from Lady 
No topabells bps that the sctress beard 
the awfol fate of ber perseout.r 

Bde received the news of the ter ble 
enc of the man eho had been so toe t rete 
rr eremy to both ber parenta with «mo- 
ton, bat eich an evident feeling of relief 
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“I do not rejoice at hie death,” she 
to Freak. “bot I am he 
spared the shameful that would 
befallen him bed he been captared =! 
to wish for revenge upon him. I thin 
must have been very wicked then. I 
wished evil wishes, and sec, Frank, bow 
terribly they have come to pas." 

* Evil wishes, Clandia.” 

They were slone togetber—one of the 
few precious interviews which'came now 


it 


| and then like glimpees of the Heaven to 


ward which she was hastening, they seem 
od to Clandia’s dying beart. These times 
of converse with man she loved so 
dearly were becoming rare now, for abe 
was almost entirely confined to her own 
room, coming down-staire only at sach in 
tervals an abe could bear the transit from 
one pert of the bouse to anotber. 

Khe did not enffler so mach, now and 
then peroryemes of pain, and fits of cough. 
ing which seemed to rack ber whole body, 
would try and alarm those about her; bat 
they did not occur often, nor last for any 


length of time. Bot she wasted day by | 


day, like a fading flower over which the 
ebill winds blow too roughly. 
Frank hed taken her band, and 


—— earnestly into her face-—ahe an- 
ewered his questioning words with « 
emile 


** Yea, evil winhes,” ashe aid. “ Did I 
not want to discover yonder dead wretch, 
no matter how, and have not my prayers 
been anewered most terribly? bud t pot 
wish to be freed from the persecution of 
Alma’s husband. and was I not’ Most 
fearfally' Ab! Frank, our wishes, if they 
are pot good ones, recoil upon ourselves 
some time.” 

“Let as talk of something else, dear 
Clandia. Forget these horrors if you oan ; 
no more will come to you.” 

“No, po more in this world, Frank 
Neither joy nor sorrow will affect me much 
longer I have but one wish anfulfilled on 
earth now.” 

** And that is 

‘That L could see you happy before I 


leave you. You know that I loved you | 
am dying, and may speak of it. Hed I 
lived, | should have Leen jealous—ob, so 


jealous of the love you could not give 
me being bestowed npon another, bat I 
shall die the happier for knowing you are 
blessed with Almas love, and she with 
yours.” 

‘Hat I cannot speak to her abont it, 
Clandia, she ix so changed from what ahe 
was, | sometimes think that all she bas 
gone through bas altered ber very nature, 
and made herbard and cold. She is gentle 
and kind outwardly, bat not the loving 
hearted girl | koow once, when our hopes 
and fears were one” 

“Honember she bas been the unloved 
wife of a bad man since then,” Clan tia 
replied, with a sad amile, ‘And ahe is 
bow that moat dem late of beings, a widow, 
whose heart knows not the mourning 
which +) rings from love You must make 
allowances for her, Frank 1 know rhe 
loves you fondly and traly | you moat let 
me see her your wife before L die 

“T have not dared to hint at such a 
thing to Ler as yet, 

‘Ab, bat LT have, and I shall live to noe 
itceme about. | sometimes wieh that I 
might see another spring that violets 
and primroses might blossom abowe my 
head, and strew me aa llie in my coffin 
but it will not be, Prank. I shall never 
see my favorite Hower ayain 

Her favorite Mowers, Alas! it gave 
Prank « sbarp pang at bis heart to hen: 
her speak of them. How often had he 
seen her before a crowded audience, ber 


j eyes sparkling with pleasure at their ap 


pleuse, aud ber hair crowded with the pale 
Llossome which she loved so well 

No, ehe would never see them any 
more In all baman probability the grass 
would grow above her head long before 
they lifted up their little petals to greet 
the sunshine which called them into being 

The avtomn waned slowly away, and the 
ehill blasts of coming winter whistled 
through the desolate streets and stripped the 
trees in the squares of all their leafy cover 
ings, and etill Claudia Wynne lingered on 
bat it was a question of days, not months 
now, when the end would come. There 
was no hope that she would see the dawn 


| ing of another year, no question of her 


again leaving ber chamber until the day 
when sbe should exchange it for the un. 


econ radiance of the world beyond the | 


grave 

Hat the dying actress was not forgotten 
by ber old companions of the stage, though 
the public, as tickle as it bad been enthu 
siastic, scarcely ever called to mind the 
name of ite former goddeas 

Hat ber professional friends were widely 
different Actors and actremen come 
nobly forward in times of sickness and 
calamity, with help and comfort. and had 
Claudia needed aasistance, she would have 
received it freely and generously. As it 
was, ber old comrades of the Elysiam 
made fregaent visits to Hayawater, and 
testified by inqairtes, and many little 
tokens of remembrance, their loving im 
terest in ber welfare 

Mr GoblgbUy wasa very constant visitor 
and to him the dying woman was indebted 
for the choicest fraite and rarest flowers 
that money could bay. For a long time 
be flatly refused to recognize the fact that 
she was in very deed so near her end, in 
minting that ell she required was reat, and 
that another year would see her resuming 
ber old place amongstthem = In the enjo 
mentof rude health bimself, the thought 
of death never came between him and bis 
happitess, bat even be war fain to oot 
foms, toward the last, that no physician » 
hand could stay the last conqueror of all 

Claudia saw all ber frieuds as lony as 
she had strength for conversation, but 
there came a time when the door was 
obliged to be closed against them, a: 
there wee nothing left to them but the re 
men brance of ber loving farewe!! 

Mre bvertetd and Alma temied her with 
the atmoet sobeitade, and Dorothy, poor 
faithful heart, would never leave ber side 
Frank Vavasour came and went daily, 
having removed to a lodging close ty, 
from ebeoce be could be suamoned ic 
stantly, so near was the end 

(ioe only thing distarbed Clandia Soe 
had not teen able to persuade Prank to 
speak to Alma, and she dreaded that if her 
influence were onee removed they might 
drift farther apart, and she resolved to take 
the initiative hermelf 

“Vea, she murmured one afternoon, 
when she was fee ing rather stromger, * | 
will speek tonight, and Heaven grant it 
may be lo soame prtarpemne 
CHAPTER LY 


nh FLOWERS 


thors poo '« jour fears 
‘ fom ya ix 
“ ee ae 


Andecjpig* . 


It was «venting of the same dar, and 
Ciandia Wynne lay on ber conch by the 
side cf a bright Gre in ber own little room 
adjoining the bed chamber, for abe never 
Came down-steirs now Alma wae sitting 
opperite to ber gazing sorroefaly apo: 
the abLearp callines disease bad ahaped ber 


| feateres to, while Frank was reading, in a 


| 
| 


| 


| Ro? 


low tone, a cha from the Book which 
was the invalid’s sole comfort now. an 1 
pression of deep peace was on her face, 
and ber eyes were closed. 

Presently be finished, and closing the 
book, sat ing dreamily at Alma, and 
there was silence for awhile; bat ( landis 
was the first to break it. 

“Come closer to me, Alma,” she ssid, 
with a kind smile, * and you, too, Frank 


I want to with both of you. f 
Alma did as she requested, Frank 
coming round to the couch, the invalid 


took « hand in each of bers, and said 

“I told you yesterday that I had not a 
wish on earth anaatiefied, and yet—”" 

* Yet what, dear (laodia?” Alma asked, 
with tender solicitade, thongh her heart 
beat thick and fast, for she had observed 
a glance pass between the other two which 
partly warned her of what was coming. 

“IT must recall those words,” continued 


Olandia. “‘I have one wish as yet an 
gratified.” 

** What is it, dear? Oan we not obtain 
it for you?” 


“TI think so.” 

** You shall have it then.” 

** Ab, Alma, make no rash promises 
you don't know what it is.” 

* Hat you will tell us?” 

“That is soon done. I want to see you 
two married |" 

“Ab, Clandia!” murmured Alma, bat 
Frauk spoke never a word, only watching 
Alma intently as she bent ber head on 
Clandia’s lap to bide her barning binshes 
from bis view. 

“What, is the 
rible ?" asked Claadia. 
me by letting me see you married before | 
It would make me far happier. He 
wishes it, too, though he has lacked courage 
to #peak to you ” 

Alma looked up at her lover, and read 
the truth in the impassioned gaze he cast 
apon her 

‘*Have I not waited long enongh?” he 
said, in a low whisper, and she answered 
not to him, bat to Clandia. 

“If it will give you pleaanre, yes,” she 
replied, with a deeper blash than ever, and 
Frank knelt beside ber, and, drawing her 
yielding form to bia, sealed the contract 
with a loving kins 

* | feared ro mach to ask you,” he said 
** My darling, how beppy you have made 
me 

“It is for Clandia’s sake I have con 
sented,” she answered, wth a look which 
plainly told, however, that the pleasare 
would not be confined to her. * What 
ever ale wishes muat be done.” 

** And qaickly, too,” interrapted Clandia 
**T should pot like yon to carry the re 
membrance of a death bed among the 
memories of your wedding day, and mine is 
not far distant. Heaven bless yon for 
your consent, my dear,” she continned, 
pressing ber wasted lips on Alma's band 
* You ll not mind going withont the eplen 
dora of a grand wedding to please an in 
valida whims, wi'l you?” 

“T wonld do anything sacrifice any 
thing toplease you. What do I not owe 
yon ’ more than L can ever repay.” 

And so it was arranged thet they should 
be married by apectal license in the little 
drawing room of Clandias villa, There 
were to be no troopa of admiring frends, 
no prand breakfast, or bridal attire and 
only one bridesmaid, who would be the 
bride of death herself ere long —end Mra 
Fversfield and Dorothy would act ax wit 
ness 

It does not take long to arrange the pre 
liminarios of wach a ceremony, and the 
next day, although Alma had pleaded earn 
eatly for a little longer delay, in which de 
sire she bad been overruled by everybody 

even Mra. Everafield telling het that her 
hesitation was ont of place the very next 
day the clergyman of the parish, who bad 
been extremely attentive to Clandia, ar 
rived with his clerk, and was nshered into 
the room, whieh bad been fitted for the | 
ceremony. Clandia’s oouch had been al. | 
ready wheeled in, and she reclined upon it 
in a pare white dress, looking so bright 
and heppy that it was bard to believe that 
sho was dying 

Lovely with an ethereal beanty belong 
ing not to thia earth—«ahe wore no orna 
ment in her dark bair, over whioh Dorothy 
with a foreigners love of costume, had 
thrown a rich lace vel 

Presently Mra. Eversfield came in, and 
the clergyman retired to robe bimself, 
while Alma and Frank took their places at | 
the exten porized altar. 

The tying of the knot which is to last 
**till death do us part,” is not a very 
lengthy affair, and before even (landia’s 
wan face ahowed any trace of fatigue the 
two, so long separated, were man and wife 
It was a simple, solemn ceremony, which 
none present ever forget, and when it was 
over Clandia embraced the newly-made | 
man and wife tenderly, for the second | 
time pressing on Frank's lips a kiss, pare | 
an a sisters | 

He anderstood fall well the source of the 
tears which Alkd her eyes when she em. 
braced him bow deeply she had loved, 
and bow uonse!fisbly, and his own checks 
were wet with other tears than bers 

“We will leave yon now, dear Clandia, 
for awhile, be said, laying ber back gently 
en the couch *“ Yon peed repose after this 


t so very ter. 
**Oan't you please 





ei iterment 

Yea, go now,” she answered ‘bat 
retorn to me soon Let me have both of 
you with me while To liwe. Yoo will have 


each other many bappyr years, I hope, 
when Lam resting quietly in the grave 
They left the room softly, and the dying 
girl fellinto bitter weeping Her parpose 
was accomplished, and the two she lowed 
wo well were joined together for life, bat 
in this tooment of approaching death, life 
had never seemed as sweet to ber as now, 
and she wept hysterically, tll ber tears 
secmed to telleve ber, acd she fell asleep 


The snow ley thick and white upon the 
greaod, and charch belie were ringing ont 
& jovous weloome to the day of days when 
shone the star oer Bethlehem to herald the 
birth of the worlds Redeemer, and as the 
werry peal ran, ont open the et:ll night 
air, Clandia Wyane lay dymg 

Por daye they bad watched ber as be 
lay, plactd and happy, thinking that each 
beur would be ber last. batever and anon 
she roused and apoke to those about ber. 

Phere was po sufermg, no wild straggle 
with the grim conqueror to affright the 
bearts of the watehers. al. was calm, 
peace, and pentle sinking t> rest, as a babe 
may drop to sleep in ite mothers arme 
Many a kindly message wont from her 
fathered room te her old trends at the 
Ph ysiam, and many a lithe trinket fonnd 
lie wev to the baumbler menibers of Mr 
Golphlly s company—people who never 
Creanwed f betrg remembered by the once 
br lent atl seeceseful actress 

She had remembered everybody in her 
wl, leaving a anm to ber faithful old 
bh wae = Mlotentt set ber for- 
watt Lov Alma whe te q oeathed 


burre whi 


ever at ove 


ber }) wel4 bo Mean legacy, for amonget 
them, wer> nambered royal gifie of won- 
drous beauty and greet inuinsic veloe, 


Prack \Vaveronr received the casket which 
bau pisyed wo memuralle a part lo rester- 
hz Gs early lore to bim, aad Mr. Go- 
hgbt!y broke down aud cried piteonsly 


over « magnificent diamond ring, which 
reached him only a few days before ber 
death, with a slip of paper, on which was 
inscribed a few feebly-traced characters in 
Claadia's band writing. 

The remainder of ber property, and she 
was rich, even for ber short span of a 
larity, wea divided—onebalf to Frank, the 
other to the different charities connected 
with her profession, in equal proportions. 


Hat this was not known until after her 
death. Frank did not know it on that 
snowy Obristmas Eve when he jamped 


hastily out of a cab at the villa door 
He carried something in bis band, care- 


fally wre up in silver paper, which be 
eram! anriously as soon as he entered 
the house. 


It was @ simple banch of flowers, pale 


primroses sarrounded by their leaves, | 


neither so fragrant nor so bright in bne as 
if they bed been gathered in their native 
hedgerows, Lut living, scented bads of 
epring for ell that. 

** 1 promised she should see one again,” 
he murmured, ‘‘and I have kept my 
word.” 

He was about to go ap-stairs when Alma 
met him. 

* What is it?” be asked, anrionsly, for | 
her cheeks were «tai cea, 





eyes were swollen. 

**Oome at once,” she answered, “ you 
are just in time.” 

No need to ask the meaning of her 
words, and be followed ber without «peak. | 
ing, the flowers in bis hand, and would be | 
till the veil d i. Bhe recognized the | 
flowers too, and her eyes turned to them | 
eagerly. 

n time! ab, there could be nofqnestion | 
that the end was very near. The shadow 
of the dark valley was already on Clanudia's 
face when he entered the room, though her 
eyon were lit with a rey of the brightness 
which lay beyond it. 

Frank leaned over her, end tonched her | 
hand. 

**(landia,” be whispered, ‘do you know | 
me?" 

Know him? 
thonghts 

** Raiwe me,” she marmared. 
see the flowers.” 

He lifted her on the conch, and her head | 
rested opon hin shon'der, Alma stood | 
looking sorrowfally on, while lorothy, an- 
able to control her emotion, cronched at | 
the foot of the sofa, with her bead buried | 
in the clothes, } 

**Yon bave bronght spring with yon,” | 
she aaid to Frauk, in choking accents, | 


Yes. He was ever in her 


** Let me 


“weet upring! sweet flowers!" 

And then-ah! who can tell when the 
imprisoned nonl flies from ite mortal body ? 
Clandia Wynne bad spoken her last words 
on earth, and Frank \avasour beld in bis 
arios only her lifeless olay, 

THY END 


—-_ — 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
ANOTHER miron To N 

It wan a bitterly cold morning, even for 
the early spring, and Lady Melbourne was | 
importaunate that Avgela should te'egraph 
and defer her return. but she would listen 
to no excuse, 

**Tler dearest friend waa alene im her 
honse,” she said, “ber grardian had sent 
for ber, end she must go.” 

* Tam confident thet Earle Te». pleton, 
as soon as he opens his eyes, will send you 
a recond dispatch if he conld think it 
possible for you to be so imprudent as to 
start,” said Lady Milliceut. | 

Bat Earle Templeton had jast rung for | 
Carlos to bis room when Angela had seated 
herself in the train 

The Hon. Douglas Stewart was indig- | 
nant that be had to speak on a grand issue 
tbat day and could not leave. 

** Bot I shall stop at your home when I 
leave London,” he whispered. 

** Pray take care of yourself,” every one 
was saying, es tLe train gavea preparatory 
start. 

“IT have no fears Yon may be sure I 
will do that,” she answered, S coshinahe, 
glad to be ont of the sharp wind that swept 
with angry force through the streets all! 
filled with snow, and away from the ob- 
streperous hackney coachmen who bad 
made ber quite deaf with their noise. The 
lange of the train had only been a trial of 
steam power, however, and the long line of 
coaches stood still for one moment more. 
And Angela looking out, saw Lady Milli- 
cent Melbourne's carriage flashing with the 
emblazovry of her coat-of-arma, in the | 
rising sunlight, jost beyond the window. | 
Douglas S ewart was looking back at that | 
moment, and she waved her band. Bat 
there was another loud whistle at the mo 
ment the nipping air ponred in with fresh 
vigor. Lady Millicent, the Hon. Donglas 
Stewart and the rest seemed hke antoma- 
tons jerked away on wires. Then the 
houses and lamp-posts outside were af 
fected as the trees and bills are reported to 
have been in the olden time, by the strains 
of Orpheus, and to be dancing in a mad 
galop, in opposite parallel lines to that on 
which she was starting. 

One, two, three; the last of the station 
outposts flashed out of sight; and soon 
the blue black smoke from the engine 
began to throw its dark clouds over 
country farm bonses, meadows, woods and 
solitudes with panoramic rapidity. 

Angela Tressylans face, as we have 
said, was a bewlderingly beantifal one, 
even to those whose dall perceptions are 
never awakened by the sabtle witchery of 
eipression, that bas greater mbherent 
power than absolate fau'tiessness of form 

Never bad she appeared more beautifal 

than on this morning. A copyist in art 
any of the mere imitators, wonld have 
transferred ber face to canvas; bat it 
would have been for the clearly-out Greek 
featares, that even on mathematical prin 
ciples mast bave seemed a trinmph to the 
most ngid precisien. Panl Veronese wonld 
have worshipped ber forever, and made 
her bis prototype blending the gokien 
waves of ber bar, or sowe distinct feature 
of her face, with the ideal delineations of 
his innumerable works. Apelles, who 
** painted for posterity, would have been 
content to labor patiently for years over 
ove of his few but s«tt!! famons portraits, 
could be bave ceu ht and transferred the 
wondrons, bewildering, traneincent hgnt 
of those large dark eyes, as they appeared 
te the man who hed been sitting near 
her for the last balf bonr, watching the 
lights and shadows that chased each other 
in thetr shining depths like dancing farnes 
loere was romething entrancing to this 
man m the fresh uptorned face, with it~ 
speabiog lines of nue*pent, nay as yet al 
woet undeveloped thought and presion 

He was contrasting the diapbauons ey lon- 
dor of ber pnataral compl tion with the 
suall, bright brown freckle on the left of 
ber chin; (“Toank Heaven,” he wot- 
tered, “‘it is not court-plaster,”) and the 
heavy braids ef sbinirg bair that. conld 
have left po room for a modern artifictal 
oolffeur, with the imported cosmetics and | 





| 


|trath or not. 


feminine perfections in town life. 
The man who sat near her 


a look of terrible, 
tion ; a look that woul 
las Stewart to frown 
Earle Templeton to take him by the cara. 
Perba 


sity of hia gaze would mesmerically at 


tract her own; but he was growing reck- 
leasly impatient with vexation, when at 


ary ct, 
d been 
you know whether we shall stop 
long at Flasham, where I shall have to 


lant, as if wearied with the outer 
or the introspection in which she 
indulging, she looked up. 

7 Do 


change cars?” 
** Only twenty minutes,” he responded, 


glancing at his jewelled watch. * You will 


go on to N , I believe.” 


He was amused at the arched brow; the 
| little look of surprise upon her face. 
“Will your guardian certainly meet | 


you?” he continued. 
““T hope so,” replied Angela, with a | 
quick start. ‘Do you know him ?" 


‘*No; bat I think I can guess his name. 
May I try?" 

“If you choose. Yes.” 

‘** The Hon, Earle Templeton.” 

“Then if you do not know him, I am 
sure you do not me,” said Angela, with an- 
other arch of her brows. “‘Are you a 
necromancer ?” 

** Something in the Faustas order, eh ?” 
be said, with a frown. ‘ Well, I have 
German blood in my veins, thongh my 
swarthy complexion might suggest to you 
an inbabitant from the banks of the Po, 


| the Arno, or the Gaadalquiver, rather than 


the Rhine. 
* moutons,’ 
Templeton. 
England 

** You, 


However w return to our 
every one has heard of Earle 
He is public property in 
Are you travelling alone ?’ 
At least under the protecting 


| wgia of the train condnetor.” 


** Then, Miss Tressylian, in his absence 
let me modestly offer you the shelter of my 
wing, ax I am going directly to N to 
see him. I may be able to serve you, and 
you will secnre me an inalienable right to 
an extraordinarily comfortable seat.’ 

“Then,” said Angela, ‘it is really I 
who mnst protect you.” 

**Aas you will,” be anawered, with » 
shrug of his Apollonic shoulders. ‘I don't 
know which would be the pleasanter in this 
case, protection conferred or received. 
Bat will yon conrent ?" 

** That depends,” answered Angela, mis- 
chievourly. ** As the case is put we might 
consider onrselves under moatnal obliga- 
tions to entertain each other, and—saup 
pose I, for example, should prefer reading 
my book?” 


‘**No mariner ever studied the sky at the | not see it, 


tall, dark 
and beantifal himself, as few men in 
| real life are—had been watching ber with 
rT, intense admira- 
have canned Doug- 
indignantly, and 


he had imagined that the inten- 
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chignons that add so largely to the sum of |“ Whenever you are confident of suc- 


coss, I give you 


5 rmiasion to interrupt 
me, replied Ap 


lifting the obnoxious 


volame threateningly. ‘* Bat pe it is 
my daty to warn you, that would do so 
at great risk. Your rival is * The Attic 
Philosopher.’” 


** Ab,” he anewered, quickly, *‘ from the 
French of Emile Souvestre. Have you not 
read it before?” 

“No. Bat looking into it yesterday I 
saw that it was just the sort of book I 
always opjoy when travelling alone. There 
is no crowding of incident, absorbing one's 
attention to the entire oblivion of obj ots 
and circamstances which one should not’ 
fail to notice. A detached thought, « 
single ee of expression gives me food 

| for contemplation, and I go into a revery 
over it, until erratic fancy embraces every- 
thing from yonder rugged scarp of moun- 
tains to the emerald ring you wear.” 

He felt the spell of ber thousand witeh- 

| eries tenfold enhanced as she spoke, 
giancicg up at him, and then ont at the 
swiftly receding scenery ; her face so irra- 
diant with soul that it seemed almost 
transfigured. 

** Yea,” he replied, softly, “it is jast as 
you say. It is the revery of a poet, bat a 
poet in the desert The wings of his fancy 
soar anto weariness, but there is no other 
1 than the arid, burning sands 
at y 

** Nay,” abe with ap enthusiasm 
that entranced bim, “if we could all be 
* Attic Philosophers,’ we should each pos- 
sess the clue to the only really noble 
aspirations in life.” 


“* The dead-sea fruit of a TT - 
nant existence,” he answered, in a 9 
porous tone. ‘‘ What else can there be? 
He paints half-starving hamanity as reach- 
ing that condition for which I ean find no 
pame—the Greeks call it steicism, and 
Monsieur Souvestre, philosophy—the oon- 
dition to which the Irishman wished to re- 
dace his horse, viz, that of living without 
food, or avy of the valgar necessities of 
life, and in which be might have snoceeded 
had not the unlucky animal died, jast as he 
had got him to that next best condition, a 
single straw a day. There is no subject, no 
hope, no love, no happiness, and therefore 
no life, Only a sardonic grin over a vapid 
existence, on the poor principle that it is 
better to langh than be sighing. May 
Heaven deliver us from the cruel necessity 
of such philosophy? What is your clue, 
Mins Tressylian? The grave? Oblivion ?” 

** Obedience to Giod!" she answered, 
simply. And as he did not answer imme- 
| diately, her eyes fell for one moment on 
| ber book 

A singular expression—a gleam of grati- 
| floation, followed by a cold, worldly sncer, 
| passed over his handsome face, but she did 
It was well for him that she 





prospect of astorm as I should do your | did not, or the momentary repulsion that 


| face for the first shadow of weariness. And | had come upon her in spite of herself 


then, Miss Tressslian, I sbonld be mute as | might have deepened into a lasting preja- 


an Eastern slave 


dice. It was but the pause of an instant, 


“Yon address me by name,” said An- | however, and be resumed. 


gela, ** How a4 yon know it? 
** | guessed it’ 


He smiled at the serious look she as- | lute preference. 


sumed in retriLution for her beffled in- 
qauiry, while she took ap a volume of green 
and gold from beneath ber travelling shawl 

**You sre provided with a weapon of 
offence, I see? 


“Say rather « f defence,” she replied, 
with a flash of mischief from her dark 
eyes 

“In this case they are synonymons 


terms, he answered 


pert, at which your position will sot allow 
yon to hint, though you were ten times a 
danghter of Eve. Iam fully aware of your 
name and distinction; while you might 
address me as ‘ Herr Vou Smidt,’ for in- 
stance.” 

** What's in a name?” 
readily. 


she ausawered, 
** Positive appellations are often 


| flat and prosaic.” 


‘Then for fear you may dab me Mr. 
John Smith, I must beg you to glance at 
my card,” 

He slipped a bit of pearl paper from a 
jewelled card-case which be carried and 
held it toward her, and looking up she 
read-—‘* Hago Karl Schiller Clare.” 

* You are not Sohiller Clare, the brother 
of my friend Evelyn Clare ?" cried Augela, 
in pretty, delighted astonishment. 

* Yea; and you will now see that I had 
adonble right to know you; first from 
your pictnre, which Evelyn was unwise 
envagh to be ever exhibiting, and, second- 
ly, becanse every fashionable who stops in 
London hears such a description of Misa 
Tressylian, that be must know Ler the mo- 
ment he beholds her from all othera.” 

** And Evelyn is at my home!” repeated 
Angela, ‘“‘to which, of course, you are 
going. 


me who you were at first, instead of fright- | cate as yourself, 


** Bat [ was remind. | 
' ed a moment since of an indecorum on my 


‘Ope more interraption, Misa Tresay- 
lian, before you give your book an abso- 
What sort of adoration 
| do you think these dead souls that have 
| never thrilled with a single foretaste of 
beatitade, who bave resolutely pat from 

them every blessing that might have 

evoked a ‘Te Deam' from their bearts, 
aud made them vocal with thanksgiving, 
could feel for the great Dispenser of ail 
| good’? If there be a Heaven, I believe it 
| 4 that perfected state of being, where we 
shal! reap the fall and satisfactory fruition 
| of all the joys we dream of here. All the 
allurements, the glittering vanitiea, the 
sivas, if you will, of this lite, are counter- 
terfeits of the perfect, immortal felicity to 
which our longing souls aspire.” 
** Are they nut rather the connterfeit al- 
lurements with which the powers of evil 
would entice us from a bigher allegiance ?” 
asked Angela, warmly. ‘* You surely would 
not inculvate the pernicious sophistry that 
we must rush headlong into sin, in order 
to know the full blessedness of pardon? 
Our imaginations and aspirations may be- 
come distorted or perverted until there is 
nothing that whispers of Heaven in all our 
hearts. Do you define the ‘one atar dif- 
fering from another star in glory,’ as bat 
the difference between those who have the 
greater or the less capacity of thought and 
feeling here? Then your Guwthe or Byron 
woald be rivals of Martin Lather and of 
Jobo Calvin amid the beautiful throng!” 

** Nay,” he langbed, ‘‘ I would not have 
you think that all the materialiam of 
‘mein faderland’ necessarily clings to 
me. I claim no nativity, and no fixed 
school of opinions. I am cosmopolitan, 
and if Iam not sufficiently orthodox, you 
may teach me at leisure. I will say too that 





I think it is to be deeply regretted that 


You were quite nanghty not to tell | truth may not always have so able an advo- 


I see, however, that I 


ening me with stories of the Rhine, avd | have placed myself at « disadvantage with 


an improper acquaintance.” 

** | spoke the simple trath, "he answered. 
‘My mother was—as you way bave heard 
Evelyn say—the danghter of a German 


| baron, and I am a collateral descendant 
| of the immortal literatenr Schiller, which 


you would expect me to say from the 
similarity of our names, whether it were 
I am, however, familiarly 
known to my friends, and perbaps to you 
as * Karl’” 

**bbort and sweet, ' said Augela, with a 
langh 

Thank you for looking at me once 
more, now that you know who I am,” be 
replied, with one of his blandest smiles. 
“Your eyes are the electric fire that in- 
fuses courage ipto my slauggish nature. 
The battery was masked when their lashes 
were lowered, and a sense of chivalry for- 
bade my attacking you —unless you pro- 
veked me beyond endurance. You will 
see Evelyn, the same danntless British 
maid that you knew awhile back, when you 
arrive ; so we miust not deprive her of the 
pleasure of telling yon everything by talk- 
ing abont hernow. We will then drop 
Miss Clare antl cironmstances force her 
upon us. Yoo have a new book. 
inquire what it is? 

“Can you not guess the title of that 
also? she asked, laughing. 

“No. Tam only claurvoyant where think- 
ing, sentient bawan nature is concerned 
1 will not attempt to * guess’ that.” 

“It is not necessarily a new book, even 
in a woman's Lands, because it is a pew 
edition, she said 
1 $°* Confeased,” be returned, approvingly. 
* But you will vot afford me the poor cun- 
solation of knowing for whose thongbts 
you were about to resign my own?’ It is 
wreng to snppose that mental diseases, 
like those of the body, are not contagious 
To be shat op fr boars and even days, 
with closely contagions stupidity, ia as bed 
as to be locked in a room with spilled 
etloroform. | bad strngegled againat it al! 
right, bat was relapsing mto the preveil- 
ing comatose state ia spite of myself 
wher you came in this worning, and I 
gasped for breath, as a man so situated 
mUst inevitably co, when be catebes the 


first tn«prcation of the free air of Heaven. | 


My resporatory organs are not yet fully re- 
stored, or I miynt Dave astonished you 


| 


\T awe good soldier and obey orders. 


May 1} 


| leaving me to fear that I might be making your Attic Philosopher, and for fear you 


may impose your threatened decree of ai- 
lence, I will retarn even to Evelyn, and 
tell you all her wad pranks of the last 
year." 

** Neither silenced nor subdued " sbe 
laughed, *‘ bat here we are at 7/asham, 
and after you have led me i= our train, 
aud seen to my baggage { greot the per- 
wission to Evelyn Clare's brother which I 
should bave dune to no other, and will 
suffer you te retarp, and enteriain me in 
any way you may think best.’ 

‘Thank you. Iam not half so confi- 
deut of success as [ might bave been some 
hours ago, but my effurts shall be the 
greater.” 

Aad ip trath be did seem to snoceed 
beyond bis aspirations, for they were each 
startled in the midst of a langhbing discus- 
sion when the train halted at the depot at 
**Mr. Templeton is not bere,” said An- 
gela looking out; ** he could bardly indeed 
bave expected me—as Lady Melbourne 
said—to be so mad; bat he sball see that 
You . 
cau secure @ hired carriages, and we will go 
up together.’ 

Earle Templeton was standing with ne- 
| gliwent grace near Angela's piauo, talking 
with Miss Clare, when the door opered, 
and the latter entered with her strange 
escort 

** Darling Eva,” cried Angela, embracing 
her with the tenderest affection, ** intro- 
duce me again to your Brother Karl, that 
I way present him to my guardian, and 
| ask him to bid him a welcome but half as 
cordial as I give you, and he can never 
complain of our hospitality.” 

* Yon did not then receive Mr. Temple- 
ton’s telegram, conimancing yon to wait 
nutil to morrow,” said Miss Clare, * cr 
you are learning my rebellion, and defying 
all restrictions, Bot Mr. Templeton, this 
is my brother, Karl Clare, who feels it a 
fraternal daty I soppose to follow me 
around the country. Wil! you do bim the 
bonor to edd him to the list of your ac- 
quaintances ?” 

And Earle Templeton, stepping forward, 
with a resistless elegance that Phili 
Stanbope or Sir Charles Grandison conl 
not have rivalled, gave bis band, with 
| words of stately grace, to the handsome 

youvg men at Angela Tressylian’s side, 


with an orginal observation myself, in all | while a fierce, terrible, consuming jealousy 


this time.” 


| barned in his breast, and would bave 
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rowpted thoughts dire as those of Mao. 
eth, when Duncan slambered for a night 
as ** be had parposed ” in his castle. 

For struggle as be may have done, in 
all the past, to hide the (to him) appalling 
trath, im this bour, as he beheld ber 
standing there, be knew that he—the 
guardian who had promised dispassionately 
to wateh over ber life's ——— 
ber, as be bad never loved mother in 
his youth—loved her as he hed never 
dreamed of this grand, aye, after all, this 
aay yee of our souls, in all the 
van. ae pe her, as he wor 
ageinet reason against y, 
— Geathlessly, with a passion that 

have made him offer up his heart's 
blood in unheeded libations at her feet, 
while from his id lips a cry went up 
to Heaven for and strength. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
STILL ON THE TRAIL. 


And the days and weeks went by, and 
Treasylian dreamed not in her | 
inspired 


E 


ia 


all these years in vain—he could 
ae Se Sie y and smile | 
and be all things for her sake. Even | 
Clare, with all ber sharp worldli- | 
not fathomed his secret. All 
ors | 


ber State to penstente 
of his in ble armor been to no | 


aspirants, For Kari Olare, the gay and 
formerly as fickle as he bad 
his loves, had also 
Tressylian the 
of a lifetime, 


too, that he might have reasonable hopes 
of success. He was young, handsome, 
talented and wealthy, holding an unques- 
tionable position in society, and as yet he 
could see no reason why his own chances 
should not hold good amongst the best of 
them. 

And how did ia herself regard him ? 
Perhaps it would have been difficult for 
her to decide just at this time. She had 
found him always pleasing and agreeable, 
full of anecdotes of the people he had met, 
sometimes severe in satire, and ever alter- 


nating from ve to gay, from lively to 
severe, with a versatility of talent that 
could not fail to amuse And some- 


times, of late, she had began to feel in 
need of diversion. Every one could see 
that she was slowly losing that really merry 


freshness of childhood—the y of the 
heart—that had characteriz: r on her 
first introduction into society. Was she 


falling in love? 





Karl Clare asked himself the question, 
and believing that he would be the object 
of her choice, secretly hoped that she wea. 
Evelyn also rallied her, bat ceuld come to 
bo conclusion. 

**T cannot fathom this great master of 
romance, and of those stern realities called 
law and politics,” she said half-seriously 
to Angela one morning, as they sat in the 
boudoir of the latter. ‘‘ I have tried your 
guardian, dear, to no pu He has 
performed all the duties of a host to per- 
fection. He has escorted me to places of 
amusement, has been enth c in bis 
praises of my music, has been ever ready 
in compliment, and even with the double 
entendre of sentiment, that might mean 
nothing or everything to one less a woman 
of the world than myself; but I should not 
be if it be the most unpleasant 
stroke of policy that he has been called on 
to use in eo. for Iam quite sure he does 
not even me.” 

** Nay,” said Angela warmly, ‘I am sare 

ou do him a great injustice. He would 


ike you because I do.” 
“Silly child! Do you flatter yourself 
so much ?” 


Angela blushed py 

**T know, Eva, that he loves me very 
tenderly.” 

‘“‘And I am as thoroughly persuaded, 
ma chere,” replied Miss Clare, ‘‘ that he 
loves nothing but his own worldly, ambi- 
tious schemes. He has the head of Anti- 
nous, and the brain of—Monsieur de Tal- 
leyrand, for example, but he has no heart.” 

** No, Evelyn, no!” cried Miss Tressyl- 
ian. “I not hear that, even from you. 
He has no heart! when the deur of 
his soul often makes me f how little 
and mean is all the rest of the world in 
comparison! My greatest grief is that I 
cannot oumgechets him—that his simplest 
thoughts are so far beyord me. I should 
like to feel that while I have all the watch- 
ful devotion that the tenderest of brothers 
could give a sister, my companionship 
might be some pleasure or comfort to 





him. 

** You are enthusiastic, as all women are 
when his name is mentioned,” said Miss 
Clare, thoughtfully. ‘* Perhaps it is well 
that my own heart was given away when I 
came here, and that I am to be married so 
soon, or I too might have sighed in wretcb- | 
edness for the remainder of my life. He 
is still faultieasly handsome, ia he not?” 

“Yea,” replied Angela, unhesitatingly, 
** and that is the least of all his attqactions. 
He is so great and good! And Evelyn, I 
am sure, as prosperous as he seems to 
have been, that he has suffered greatly in 
his life.” 

‘That is your romantic imagination,” 
said Miss Clare, with a meaning smile. 
**“Do you remember your school valedic- 
tory on ‘Hero Worship,’ that even the 
press landed so highly? Bear it carefally 
in mind, my dear, when I am gone, for 
you are in great .” 

**How? I do not comprehend you,” 
returned Angela, with a bewildered look. 

** Then I will not enlighten you,” replied 
her friend, seriousiy ; ‘* but the time is not 
far distant when you will recall all that I 
have said. You may write to me about it 
then.” / 

**T fear you will always wedge Fay Led 
me,” replied Angela, langhing ; “ but re 
is my guardians bell, and it is time we 
were dressing for luncheon.” And the two 
young ladies retired to their separate rooms. 

“I wonder,” thought Miss Clare, medi- 
tatively, “if can be as innocent as 
she seems? Yet it must be. She is not 
yet adept eno in the ways of the world 
to hide her from me. And, poor 
child, she will awaken full soon. I must 
warn Karl to be on his guard.” 

In the meantime Earle Templeton had 
been spending some hours of the morning 
basily . The door of bis room, 
leading into library, stood ajar, and his 
me classic face, with the broad, intel- 

aal brow, was turned in profile toward 
it. No one seeing him thus, in the privacy 
of his own room, could have failed to note 
the prevailing expression of melancholy 
stamped upon every featare. He might 
banish it at will, to call up the courtly 
smile, or to give utterance to the blandish- 
ments of the courtier before the world. 
3ut here every line of the proud face told | 


of a great heart crushed by its barden of 
woe. 

It was thus that Angela bad seen him so 
often of late, when strolling into the li. 
brary for a moment she had looked in on 
him throngh the open door; and seeing, 
had been touched with a tender pity, antil 
she had gone forth again with the shadow 
on ber own fair face, wondering what it 
was, and vainly wishing that he would deem 
her worthy to share the secret of his great 
trouble, whatever it might be 

And Karl Clare, standing this morning 
in the embrasure of the lib window op- 


| posite, marvelled at this, to him, wholly 


new and softened light in the great man's 
face, and felt at the moment a love and 
reverence for him that be had never 
awarded to man before. Hat at the mo- 


ment that be strove to analyze it, Temple- | 


| ton looked up, and seeing him, frowned 


slightly, hesitated an instant, and came in 
to him with hie habitual oold polish of 
manner and look. 

“Forgive me,” said Karl, with easy 
grace. ‘I had requested a private inter- 


view with you at eleven, and I came in | 
without announcement, expecting to find | 
not | you bere.” 

‘“* True,” retarned Templeton, formally. | 


“It is I who should 
engaged, and as usual an 
at a, the 

is,” looking up at a bronze k above the 
door, *‘ several minutes past the hour, and, 





Mr. Clare, pray consider me at your ser- | 


vice as long as you will.” 

* Nay,” answered the young man, with a 
slight flush upon bis handsome face. ‘I 
think you have already guessed my busi- 
ness here, or at any rate it is soon told. 
Mr. Templeton, with your calm penetra- 
tion you must have seen long ago that I 
love your ward, Miss Tressylian, and th: ‘ 
it is of her I would ." In spite of 
his efforts to control himself, the young 
man's voice = husky and his m2 
heaved with intensity of his emotion. 
The smile of derision that half rose to 
Templeton's lips was suppressed ; but the 
cold, fathomless eyes looked up at him 
without one ray of sympathy. 

S You have my utmost attention, Mr. 


“Then, sir,” cried the young man, 
** there is only one other remark necessary. 
Have I your permission to « to Mins 
Tressylian in person—to her of my 
hopes ?” 

** You have hope, then ?” 

** Life could not be borne without it,” 
he exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘ Yet that 
question from you sounded like my death 
knell, Do you think I have been too pre- 
saumptuons ?” 

“You are mistaken in your first as- 
sertion,” replied Templeton, slowly. ‘* And 
for the last, I should be pr t to 
decide. But, Mr. Clare, i have ‘beard of 
you as involved in many similar affairs be- 
fore. Are you quite sure that this will be 
more lasting ?” 

** My God! bow dead to the allarements 
of woman's charms you must be, to be 
able to look at Miss T lian and then 
suggest a thonght of infidelity!” cried 
Kari. ‘* Whether d or pted, 
shall worship Miss Tressylian to the hour 
of my death.” 

**T have said nothing of her,” replied 
Templeton, with a momentary look of 
hanughtiness, ‘‘ only that three months ago 
you were swearing the same thing to Miss 
Hamilton of Dare.’ 

**] have sent back her letters and ring—” 

** Cease!” said Templeton, haughtily. 
**I do not ask for your confidence in other 
matters, nor would I insinuate that Miss 
Tressylian might not hold even your vola- 
tile natare in perpetual thraldom. | onl 
wished to remind you of a fact which 
suppose you have not forgotten—-that you 
are dealing with me now, and not with 
Hugh Hamilton. I know your position, 
Mr. Clare, your wealth and your prospects, 
and against them I can say nought. Your 
wish is, then, to speak to Miss Tressylian 
in person ?” 

Lt) Ve a.” 

Earle Templeton rang a silver bell, and 
Carlos looked io. 

** Send Juliette to Miss Tressylian, and 
say that, if agreeable, I should be pleased 
to see her a few moments here.” 

The man bowed and withdrew, and 
Templeton and his guest sat, each with a 
book in hand, until Angela in all her 
glorious beauty, which had never im- 
preased either of the two more — 
than now, came intothe room. It is need- 
leas to say that neither of them had read. 
Bat Templeton had never seemed less 
moved than when he advanced to meet her 
and took ber band. 

‘*My dear ward,” he said, ‘‘ you know 
under what ciroumstances you were left to 
me—your happiness to be the most sacred 
charge of my life. I do not think you 
will require me to assure you again that I 
do regard it pre-eminently as such, in leav- 
ing to the dictates of your own heart to 
decide a question which Mr. Clare has 
proposed to me—a question directly bear- 
ing upon this subject. And you will 
please bear in mind, Angela, that in all 
worldly regards—to which it might be my 
daty to look—-be has my approval.” He 
bowed in reverence or devotion toward 
her as be ceased, and, turning, passed out 








| 


| 


ta flew by unheeded. It | 





| 





| 


through the corridor, and down toward bis | 


stables. As he came back, Carlos met him 
with a package of letters. 

‘It was the postman’s ring, sir,” he 
said, briefly, and Templeton, receiving 
the bundle, sought his own chamber. Peti- 
tions for support in a thousand different 
ways —for a silent partnership in his pro- 
fession; for the encouragement of his 
name in letters; congratulations from 
men, and badly-spelt laudations from wo- 
men, were p d by unbeeded. Atlengtb, 
however, the signature, the chirographby, 
or the first few lines of one of these com- 
munications, riveted his wandering atten- 
tion, and for the moment rendered him 
oblivious of everything about him. 

This was the subject of the letter 





** The world gives you credit for an ex- 
alted sense of honor, and Miss Tressylian 
affirms that you have deep feeling. Are they 
correct ? ‘or once you are leaving your 
friends in doubt. Are you so far-sighted 
that you can read all the hidden intricacies 
of government with the secret promptings 
of other men's hearts, yet are blind to the 
emotions of your own and those about 
you? Your worst enemies are unwilling 
to believe that with a full conscions- 
ness of your power over women, you 
took the young and beantifal danghter of 
Carroll Tressylian to your own home that 
you might forever destroy her peace. What 
then is your object? Those who have 
looked at you with more critical eyes than 
you would imagine, believe that her won- 
derfal beauty bas wrought a great change 
even in yoar cold and ordinarily unim- 
pressionable nature. You must have seen, 
for they who ran can read, that Miss Tres 
sylian loves you with all the ardor of her 
generons, impassioned nature. This is the 
firm conviction of all who know her, who 
have watched her while her gaze would fol- 
low you through crowded halls, have seen 
her cheeks flash, and her eyes sparkle at 
the cheers which greeted you, and her 
whole face light up when you approach ber 








as it does for no other. 
this and not be melted ? 





Her 


all the reserve that she could summon up 


sigh was heaved upon your bosom, and for | 


whom you pledged every effort of your life to 
seoure is plain and unavoidable. 
She loves you, and you are compelled to 
offer ber your band, your fortane end your 
name. You dare not hesitate; or both of 


ding 
pite all his efforta, he found himself hug- 
ging a fierce and terrible joy to his breast, 
(To be continued in our neat, Combenead in No, 16.) 


THE MODERN UNDINE. 


BY PHCENIX,. 


‘* Paultily fauitieosa, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more —™ 

Her face, an reflected in the deep mirror 
of the stream as she leaned over the side 
of the boat, was wondrously beantifal. 
The ¢ large violet, with a soft, dreamy 
look in them; her hair, as it floated in 
rich masses, looked like a golden olond ; 
bat the month, with ita wistful expression, 
and the dignity of and loveliness of 
manner, outrival description; and y 
there was a Ps ey y= 2 ) 
dove-like eyes had no soul lying lurking in 
their violet depths ready to greet re- 
sponsively that of another, and in the 
voice there was lacking that sympathetic 
chord that betrays secrets. Yet she was 
wondrously beautiful as she sat leaning on 
her oars, bandying smart speeches with 
two in another boat passing up the river. 

** Don't you two get dreadfully tired of 
‘spooning’ all day long? I should think 
it would tire you fearfully, Mr. Vintnor.” 

*You are not a judge, Miss Marion,” 
said he, lazily looking from under the brim 
of his hat, *‘ though that is not the fault of 
the men.” 

** I often tell Marion,” drawled a sleepy 
voice from the bow of the boat, ‘‘ that she 
will be an old maid." 

**That invulnerable fortress,” said Paal 
Vintnor, tapping his heart, ‘‘ will not 16- 
main long ancaptured, for Ciay Laurie in 
coming down here to-night; he is to be 
your groomsman month after next, and 
Rosa and I want you to know him before- 
band.” 

** You neem to bave arranged it between 
you ; but who is this paragon I am (to use 
one of your favorite expressions) to fall 
in love with?” 

‘diay Laurie? Oh, a nice enough fel- 
low, we men would say; ‘lovely’ is the 
young lady term, I believe.” 

** Divine,” murmured a soft voice from 
the bows. 

**Maybe he'd better be groom then,” 
said Marion's mocking, teasing voice as 
she rowed off. 

** Me in love!” she said to herself ; ‘‘ how 
absurd. Who can imagine such a thing, 
and above all to be captivated at first sight, 
bah! Divine is he! I wonder what he'll 
look like? Ned-haired, bandy-legged, and 
a squint, I should not wonder.” 

But these surmises were soon to be put 
to flight by something more tangible, for 
as she reached the landing she saw a tall, 
handsome stranger standing beside Kose 
and her lover. 

“The ‘divinity,’ I suppose,” she mur- 
mured to herself. Then with her usual 
nonchalance she rowed the boat to shore. 

‘*IT am very happy to make the acquain- 
tance of one so long esteemed by m 
friend, Paul Vintnor." A mere form a 
as might have been said at any introdac- 
tion, nothing to make a gir! blash for, and 
= there Marion stood blushing and tremb- 
ing as she had never done before. 

hy is it that some people this 
power over others. The power of thrilling 
them through and throngh? Why is it that 
abond of sympathetic feeling can make 
two strangers feel like old friends? In it 
the remembrance of something that hap- 
pened long ago in a far-off spirit land? I 
am sometimes inclined to think it is—for 
here is a girl loved by many, and yet nn- 
loving in return, who had never felt a 
spark of romantic feeling before, tremb- 
ling under the glance of a stranger, whose 
words, a very nething in thomaelves, have 
the power to give birth to blashes on her 
cheek. Marion spent that evening in a 
trance. There was no longer no soul in the 
eyes. The shy, upward glances seemed to 
reveal the birth of it as they came from 
beneath the heavy carling lashes. 

She was entranced that evening, and let 
her glances rove unmindful where they 
willed. 

Bat Marion, not a flirt, and being ill 
able to diaguise her real feeling, awoke 
next morning with a sense of shame, to 


| think of the construction that could have 
| been pat apon her manner. 


‘Could this be the same young lady,” 
Guy thought, ‘‘ who had let her band lin. 
erso in his the night before?" He had 
iked her with an unqaestioning faith 
then, but to-day he was not unquestion- 
ing, and his faith was diminished. ‘* What 
makes her so different ’” he asked of Paul, 
**she is like a chameleon.” 

“Oh, I don't know, it's her way; don't 
grow to like her; I did once, but she 
would not have me, and I had to take her 
sister.” 

“Don't fear for me, old fellow I'm 
seasoned.” 

Walks, rides, drives and boating served 
only to increase the liking so suddenly 
sprang up between Ginyand Marion. They 
were on the river jast as she was the first 
time we met her a week ago, idly drift- 
ing he repeating poetry to ber at inter- 
vals 

“I would that my love conld silently 


' flow in a single word,” said he, looking 


lazily at ber; a world of meaning hidden 
beneath his tone. 

She bad liked him well enough till now, 
for she had drifted on, and on, never 
thinking of love, but at these words she 
began to think more of what had been 
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Can you think of | to words, 

deaty, as | bad not thenght 

great as her beauty, may have led you to she stood om the brink of hearing an | 

doabt her, for she would naturally throw | “‘avowal,” ber old batred of mankind | 

over her, leaving her the same | 
before. 





lof Austria. 
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| yave a doll's ball one evening some time | 


' at the anasnal boar of eight o clock 


looks and poetry, 


of 


rushed 
Uadinetike girl ahe had been 


you have only to/ ,, Pealtiiy Jan itiess, icily regular, splendidly nu!!. 


“Be she is a flirt,” enid (iay, “lets a 

fellow go just so far and po farther. The 

is @ sort of ‘Noli me tangere’ about her 

that’s taking.” 
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other people in the room. Another time.” 
pepe refused, at not hav- 
a favor granted, she tarned abruptly 


in, 
A angry at the tears of mortifica 
that d not be mastered. ‘‘ Very well.” 


** Do you really care so mach to hear me 
sing? Come with me then to the melo- 
deou in the library.” At first she thought 
she would not, but led by an unocontrol- 
lable impulse, she followed him into the 
library, a room gloomy enough in itself ; 
the faces looking from ont a 
framen seeming to smile down on __ 
if reminded of their own youthful follies 
in years gone by. 

It was only « little, simple song, a song 
of one whose unrequited love, sent him 
wandering far over the wild, wide world, 
looking for peace which waa found only in 
the grave. A song in its realest sense, 
being a tale of improbability. Yet she 
sat listening to him, with parted lips and 
head thrown forward, while every now 
and then a bright drop trickled anrestrain. 
ed upon the ivory keys; and as the last 
chord was strack, and the last note ore 
through the long depth of the hall, he 
turned to find her violet eyes shining 
out of their dewy de to meet his, her 
graceful form trembling with the emotion 
which his singing bad awakened. 

** Did yon like it?” 

‘Like it! Oh, Mr. Laurie!” 

** My own little girl In it not ?” preming 
the soft hands in his. 

The last shadowy sound had died away, 
and with it this new born passion which 
his song had called forth, but it was with 
trembling lips that she answered— 

**I don't love you, Mr. Laurie. 
joan, a flirt, and—" 
more stanza to ny song. 
@ to hear it?” and the 
through the hall, heaving 
in a vague and billowy unrest. 

Has each n, I wonder, a ‘“‘ key-note” 
to their character which renders them vul- 
nerable to one in perfect unison with 
them? I doubt it, and yet how else aoc. 
count for this story, unless we say that the 
modern Undine found her soul through 
caprice, and through no ‘sympathetic 
chord” whatever. 

Be it or be it not caprice that moved 
Marion this time, the feeling was more 
lasting. As Guy's song ended he did not 
tarn ans before, but sat, his face buried in 
his hands. 

‘* Have I wounded you ?” she said, lean 
ing forward. 

** Yes, unspeakably, but I, too, can go 
out to seek peace, I suppose.” 

** And die?” 

‘Yon, die; I suppose so." Wearily 
playing over the refrain, and ending with 
the last few chords. 

‘* But I cannot let you.” 

** You will take back those crnel words, 
those heartless words that you attered just 
now ?”" 

** Yeu all, every one, if you will.” 

‘And what words will you give me in- 
stead 7” 

** Thine forever and ever.” 

‘* Forever and ever,” and so their com- 
pact of matual love was sealed, and the 
people of C naw two of the prettiost 
weddings they ever saw in their lives in 
stead of one. 

Undine won at last! The long lingering 
**soul” bronght to the light of mortal eyes 
by sympathetic power. ay Heaven bless 
thee, Marion, and make thy life a happy 
one, and thy death different from that of 
the 'ndine of olden story. 


——— —_— 
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7 Thaddeus lairbanks, of St. Johns 
bory, Vt., the scale mannfactarer, haa 
been created a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of Francia Joseph, by the Emperor 


emigrate to enjoy the dignity. 
€f Mra. Julia Ward Howe asserts that 


while men rict and revolutionize, ** there | 


is nothing bat damb submission for wo- 
men.” Which the Kingston Freeman anp- 
plements with the sympathetic remark that 
‘Julia's daumbness is one of the mont 
affecting spectacles of the age.’ 

€7 A woman in Jacksonville, Ill, left 
an uncorked bottle of ether in her bed 
room when she retired and her friends had 
great difficulty in waking her. 

@f A witty Cincinnati lady writing froni 
Washington, says: Boston draws hernelf 
up severely, scans your cerebral ype 
ments throngh her eyeglass, and covlly 
asks —‘* What do you know?’ 
displays her silks and diamonds, and pert- 
ly axnks—‘** What are you worth’ Il’hila 


delphia, with prim hands and porsed-ap | 


lips, aska-——** Who was your grandfather / 
While Washington stops between the 
waltz and the german to inquire—‘* Can 
you dance?” 

€f7 ‘Two little misses in Philadelphia, 


ayo. Invitations written upon miniature 
note-paper were sent to thirty or forty of 


the most aristocratic of the (aaker City | 


dolls, and, in every instance, the invita 
tions were accepted. 
themselves in fall ball costame, and some 
were most exquisite. Supper waa served 
The 
service and the proportion of food corres 
ponded with the size of the guests. Cham 
pagne, in bottles about the size of ones 
finger, was placed in silver covlers of eyjnal 
height. After supper thére was dancing, 
which continued about an bour, when the 
servants announced that ‘‘ Mixa lollie 
Dawpkins 6 carriage stops the way,” a sig- 


going on, and to put their real significance | nal for the termination of the ball. 


Sir Thaddens will have to | 


New York | 


The dolls presented | 


‘ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


€@ Immoderate langhter at a public en- 
tertainment cost a man at (ireencastie, 
Ind, a Gne of $14. 

© Jacob Veboj died recently in Cam- 
bria county, aged 1") years, He was o 
| soldier ander Napoleon Bonaparte. 
| €€ A man ont West who hes married 
and buried three sisters, now comes up 
smiling af the altar, having began on a 
new family. 

w "Old and New” says on the cover of 
the January namber that it is ‘‘the only 
Lg magazine pablished im New kog- 


@ A culprit in a Uhieago police court 
began an address to the justice with, 
‘Now, jest look'ee here, old Blinky,” 
got ten days for 

4 There are said to be five living fe. 
male poets in Khode Island, who are all 


4 


Paying the same 
04 Ber night to wotsh har Rastend. 
A family of eight b 
Lengle, in 
feet four and a half 
@ A York —_, 
found eye X ea muilete’ 
bodies and them as genuine catfish. 
€@ A smart man at Sandusky pat arsenic 
in a bottle of wine, theta 
wonld drink it, and vite pine i 
- rt a wondering which ~ 
emart map is pow ba the 
bottle, but thinks he will have a wine sale 


[ 


by auction, 
oA Bing convict, named Eli 
Brown, has ted $30,000. This, with 


accrued interest, will give him a nice start 
in life when his five years of seclusion are 
ended. 

“7 A touching feature of the Boston 
tea doings was a group of sentimentalists, 
who stood for an r in the obilling fog, 
looking contemplatively into the water off 
the wrong wharf. 

€f The most fickle of her nex lives in 
Oakland, California. When about to be 
married, she insisted that the ceremony 
should be performed in French, and a 
postponewent was had until the next day. 
A Frenoh winister was then on hand, and 
she thereapon refused to be married at all. 

© Never correct a child when you are 
angry. The Fall River School Committee, 
ata recent meeting, adopted a resolution 
ordering all the teachers in the public 
schools of the city to refrain from oorpo- 
roal punishment of any papil until the day 
following the committal of the offenoe. 

€@ Those old soakers never lack for ar. 
quments. Lately one replied to a temper- 
anoe lecturer by the following poser: ‘If 
water rota the soles of your boots what 
effect must it have on the ovat of your 
stomach ?” 

4@ A distingnished German sargeon 
named Esmarch has invented a process 
whereby amputation of the limbs may be 

rformed bloodlessly by applying elastic 

rand to the limba above the point of 
operating. The method has been suceess- 
folly tried in England. 

€@ The Englishman who made a heavy 
wager with a distinguished man of rclence 
that the world was flat, and was afterward 
indicted for libel fur writing insultin 
letters to the umpire who decided agains' 
him, is now declared to be insane. 

OA dry goods dealer at Kiverde 
Uhute, N. » recently minsed a sum of 
money which he had placed between some 
goods on the counter, whereupon he ap- 
plied for warrants of arrest ayainat every- 
body who had traded with him that day, 
and didn't find his money after all. 

€@ The bard times in Pioobe have had 
a depressing effect upon the business of 
the place. It in said that one pawnbroker 
there holds over 2,(*}) revolvers and bowle 
knives deposited with him by impecunious 
fighters an collateral security. 

€@ The skall of a prehistoric man, ro 
cently found in Kansas, who waa supposed 
to have lived several thousand yoars be 
fore Adam, has been discovered to be a 
part of a large shell. 

S@ Heroism in fomales ia said to be 
limited, because a girl in New Hampahire 
who jamped intoa river to rescue a drown 
ing child, fainted away when sabe saw her 
ioe ourls floating down the stream. 

€@ The editor of the Vicksburg Herald 
apent #800 on « charch fair, hoping to get 
the prize of #4000 in gold, and drew a 
brass chain aud a photograph of George 
Washington 
pleasures for Lim. 

7 A female pauper who died in a New 
York bowpital, the other day, had a small 
fortune sewed ap in ber clothing. She had 
starve! herself to hoard the money which 
she begged. And now a nephew steps in 
and clatms it as sole heir, 

Sf Lhe tomb of Petrarch haa been | ats 
ly opened at Argua, in north Italy. The 

body was pot in good preservation, tut it 

was sufficiently shown that Petrarch waa a 
} robust man, with a head of medinm size 
S@ A firm of Louisville awindlors adver 


| lined to send a perfect watch, warranted 








to koep exact time, for sl 1’ On sendiny 
| the money the victims received a stall 
gun dial, worth aboat ten cents, 

7 \ Hartford, Conn, couple recently 
received by erprons, from some auknown 


d mor, a handsome silver tea service , on 


the vccamon of their silver wedding A 


fow days afterward they were mortified by 
the dimcovery that it had been delivered in 
mistake by the exproms company, and were 
| com pe led to restore the prize 
4M An English professor has been put 
ting hia knife into « parish legend which 
made it ont that the charch was planned 
lby day and bailt by night by invisible 
| powers Phe professor examined into the 


early records of the parish and discovered 
} that the architect of the charch was a 
Mr. lray and its builder a Mr. Knight 

S@ The economical authorities of Graf 
ton, Me, refrain from arresting Moses 
| Tenney, who recently mardered his wife, 
on the groand that hia age and infirmities 
reuder it ‘‘qnite probable that in the 
course of nature hia miserable existence 





| 
may bo ended by death before he will be | 
arraigued in onr courts.” 
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This standard article \s compoanded ith the 
urvatoat care, 

Ita effects are as wonderful and satiafactory as 
ever 

It restores gray or faded bair to ite thiul color 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff ; and 
the scalp, by its use, becomes white and clean, 

By ite tone propertion It restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing taltnenn 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

Ae a dressing nothing bas been found so effectual 
or desirable, 

Dr. A, A, Hayes, State Assayor of Massachuaetta, 
tye of it: “1 consider it (Ae beat preparation for 


ite intended parposes.” 
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‘This elegant preparation may be zelled on to ~ 
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and effectually proiuces « pent color while 
will neither rub ner wash oe 
MANUFACTURED HY 
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This delightfal and harmless toilet pre- 

| paration is andoaltedly the best in the 

world for preserving the Skin and Beauti 
fying the complexion, 


How Delightful 
It in to be able to remove all the diaflore 
ments from the skin, sach as tan, freckles, 
moth patches, et The deliphtfal and 


hariniess toilet preparation Known aa Creo 
W Lairnd’s © Bloom of Youth’ will effect 
nally romove all anech blemioh without the 
fear of injaring the «kin It will leave 
the skin amooth clear and transparently 
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INDIAE ROCK WISSAHICKON. 


! 
I ey apo p cork aoe @ith the length 
CM pertade stretehing ber 8 berond a) mes 
And treed @ffh corteee lfeher ent whee 
Arergih 
Hed an strange sights and dotngs, | thought 
t 


ber 
Tell, ot, al! roend the greee brafed forret eto! 
Seve where the reek peeked «) aed cow the 


Wow, 
There, te the > Cerved of some common wre, 
aid pateted red. end Nhe an Intian dreeeed 


A gure Meeting © «1 the velco beneath af reet 


i 
The eunect streamed oye him, reand the rok 
The warm light inp, and bt the gap, end shot 
Lome lances th the @emn! om berth end otent 
Ne eteew! ae le the Gaye which nore are bet, 
Of might) bamta, eed ware and camy free eye nti, 
A oroming Ghent human in the give, 
a oman, (ram (he! and dems word 
Ef , eereentred ghoete wh to end fre 
« hese ever over aeyetic Bille the ap lieved fue 


mt 

A legend of 6 time of dwindling tritee, 

And dying Gree up sed down the ian, 
bed heme of @) ibe oe mited \an bet tne 

Ae Gearest, ond the Tight of many « bar 
Tewerd ef me d forests tar inte the 4 eet 

a bente by brokew bear! mer! 
Bho ho « (reed, and stepged, an! sideways 
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The brane bee bark, and gam the stranger's der 
tt from (reel, \owe-o be gastng Bille looked with 
ond bee. 
iv, 
Here, through the warty | wilight of tee wemad, 
Awd tublowed cheeeiy by dart limee of bees ee, 
Awe efter eter aie by mare, whe etend 
Abwut the peeve, af) ee) a2 to thelr preves, 
( ame be, Ube bing, whe fell the beernee free 
Biow from the eaneet oe? lande omce for bie 
Proed chiettale of the Lennl Leuape, 
And went op om the rock, from spec ee dim, 
lete © plece eon it, nat meshed by bueh nor 
tem hy 
‘ 
The never end) ny foreet breathe.) around him, 
Awd etret: hed \teel! «et billie, of le) aeleep 
te @be Neted valee by (het eweet stream ehh h tuned 
him 
t wte ber ke ber child, Adown the etoep, 
lawhing throwgh bumcred bese hed cane, end 
*\waje 
(Ht bemioek, oon dyer, (ped of Lighter gree: 
Aud like Ube carve of wate on sunny daze, 
@ her @etere drift, and then uneee: 
Aqwtile, ren @ut, end far emay, hong hille he 
wren, 
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The dying eum bereed om bie larid (ace, 
Then eenk ame left him, etending stern and #f) 
Like that red Qgure @hich in thle hone piare 
Now broods and watehes, eet ty come bined eb tl! 
Be bind, ome with bie hand epem the crag, 
And «(here grouped near by, on wiidly Are emes| 
Hie braves, omg mted eed here « witebh faced 
hag. 
Aud there @ maiden (0 fair tot theese rect 
Last remnant ot the trite te follow toward the 
Vow 
‘il 
The chieftain turned, the val 
i) et, See ee 
A bee meen gill terns: 
Then Steere the savage ry 
They rome, bie bene ot Lae 
» Wey 


hake Op and cow 
ae Fale, 














In elngie, elie nt Bie lhe ehaete thet fee 
The heap geared forevet fret the eight 
1H theese eweet etreame and bills, eur and thelr 
womdet © tight, A. F 
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“A MAN OF HONOR.” 
By 1 JEP YRMAOM CHAMBERS, 


Ht were all one 
That | ehowid lowe e bright parth ular «ta 
We ee BP 
. . . 


matalb ty th on 
Shudepewre, 


The hind that e: 1! 

Murt die tor love 

* Look yonder, Vanl do you eee that 

rl with the basket ty Jupiter, what a 
Ce face- who the deuce cam she be / 

The epesher, Vane Usrmichael, threw 
away the cigar at which be had been vigor 
onaly potting, and stared bard at a slender, 
daintily ob it] who was walking across 
the flelds a litte distance away 

Hie companion, Paul Somers, langhed 
lightly, and palled his tawny mustache 

He, he, Vane, this rastic nymph mneat 
be particularly charming, to cause you to 
forget your cigar in this way. You should 
be carefal of your Havana» 
to be procured in the roral districts” 

* Heng the Havanee'” seid Uarmichael, 
impationtly, “I tell yoo, Panh, the piri 
has the fece of an anyel liastie symph, 
indeed! Why, ber hands were white as 
snow, am she was dreased like a lady 
Bhe must be a visitor bere like ourselves, 
and lw go't x to form ber acquaintance, 
if posmiiic. Im in love at first sight, by 
Jove" 

“Por the @ftieth time within a year, 
smiled Paul Somers. 

“Well, hang it all, what of tt? I'm 
denced susceptible, | know, and it ien't 
my pature to be constant 

hLacept to your cigars you oling to 
them with a devotion passing the love of 
women.” 

‘Ll eay, old fellow, don't chaff liecanse 
you detest the habit, you needn't Legradge 
me the pleasure of « quiet smoke now and 
then 

* Hy no means 
your worst failing 

“What do you mean, Tani? Im sure 
Im net a bed fellow, only lly Jove uf 
that little beauty barn t stopped te pick 
strawberries over yonder Now i my 


I only wish that wer 


chanee for an introduction, old boy lw | 


going to beip ber Gill ber basket, 

“Wet, Vene dont be foolih The 
girlie only « common farmer's daughter, 
probally, ard at any rate she will not de 
sire the company of en entire stranger 
let ue re ute tw town--Din getting very 
but er) 

**Not I, tepire d \ ane Carmichael, langh 
ing “la Lungry eleo, bat wild straw 
berries, seasoned by the smiles of that 
little beauty, will be a femat fit for a king 
Come along with me, Paul Lil doe!) the 
talking, while you can stroke thai out 
landiweth mostache, and ik anatterable 
bethugs with those melancholy eyes of 
your lho you consent 

“No, thark vou Go your way if you 
most | ebal return to the hotel 

“ Agrevoir, then ehall be at the villece 
before night, and waving bie band, Vace 
Carmichae! icaped a feroe that eas in the 
way and strode actress the meadow toward 
the brightly cled tgure of the berry 
gather: 

* Vere is a fool 
plimentary remark of Mr Somers as he 
wae ted slowly e@ar i8 en op ponte direc 
th ph from that taken ty bisfrend. “lwery 
new face, if decently pretty, captivates his 
fickle fancy, and the boy forthwith fancies 
himeelf im love Lowe be dues not huow 
the mesning of the word 

The two young men whom we have jnet 
introduced were relents of Philedeiptia 
where (hey woved tu the bighest circles of 
society. They sere distantly releted, and 
bavitg been moch together sance boy bowd, 


were Gru frietds, etibough their tastes | 


and bebite were entipely dimimiler Poth 
were eufioenuy ¥ y to hve without 
work, bet Beuere devoted the greater 
pert of his Lume lo his profession, tre bar, 
whale Veamaciee!: busied himself in the 

tof pl end disipetiot. Both 





were handewae, telented, end proad of 
their ancient eame and honorable fami. 
lies, but while Carmichse! was opex- 
hearted, jeviel, end a ‘hale fellow well 
met” with every chapes scyuaintanor, 





they are not | 


was the rot very com- | 
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sobility of character; bot youn 
chee & personal —! 


| ebarm of manner that made him « favorite | 
wherever he went, especially with the op. | 
posite sex. He bad the repetation of being | 


and « 


@ great firt, bat in reslity be was almost 


always im earnest: hie beart was so im- | 
preasible that be fei] in love end out agein | 


with every change of the moon. 


The two rvoung men bed come to the! 
country for the parpose of banting and | 
How svecens. | 
fally they carried out their designs, = 


fishing tn the sylvan wilds 


ebetch will show. 

The July san was low in the weet ere 
Vane Carmichee! made hie appearance in 
the little village. Paul Homers was loung- 
ing e@ the bote! porch, watching the masses 
ef crimeon clouds in the south 
half.closed eyes, when bis friend came 
ewiftly down the street, and peased at bis 
aide 


Pes Well, Vane, whet success’ asked 
Pao!l, arcesed from bis revery. 
| Vane (Carmichael laughed, aad « faint 


fluab bie handsome face 
| old boy, capital, Heve yous 
cigar about you? Thank you--emoked 


mise all op om the way home. When this 
gets ty going 10 tell you about my adven- 
teres.” 

With « little coazing the cigar was * got 
to going,” and, on 
smoke from the fragrant Havana, Mr 
Cearmichees! wes in his clement. 

** You see, Paal,” he commenced, * the 
litte beaaty was to see me, a ! 
knew she would be, | introduced myself, 
and found eat her name, which is Nannie 
Pilingham — romantic, isn't it ?— and in ten 
minetes we were chatting like old friends 
Well, we talked and ploked strawberries 
antil the basket was foll, when the girl in- 
vited me to go home with ber and take dinner 

which of course I was glial todo. Nhe 
lives im the prettiest little cottage in the 
world, all surrounded by flowers, and we 
spent nearly all the afternoon in the garden, 
looking at the flowers and reading poetry 
I'm dead in love, Paul. she is the prettiest 


ehild," 

“How long bas this paragon been in the 
country ?" asked Paul, dryly 

‘How long? why, bang it, ever since 
she was born'” answered Vane. ‘' Her 
fatber is a farmer — poor and rougbly clad, 
I admit, but a gentleman for all that.” 

‘(reat Jopiter' is it possible that the 
wealthy, the refined, the fastidious Vane 
Carmichael, society's prime favorite, has 
fallen in love with a wilk maid.” 

* You may langh, Paul, bot when you 
see the girl you will appreciate my taste.” 

** Bat surely, Vane, yoo would not marry 
an obscure farmers daughter?" 


lieve P" said Carmichael, smiling 

“ True love onght to lead to that, ongbt 
Ht not?” 

“Not always aman may make love to 
a woman, without wishing to marry her.” 

‘Vane Carmichael, are you a seconun 
drel | sald Paul Somers, sternly.‘ Would 
you drag a pure woman down to rain and 
jabame? If you would do thia, I no longer 
wieb to regard you as a friend.” 

“ Pebaw, Pao! jou misnnderstand me. 
1 trust Tam an honorable man, as well as 
yourself, | shall only cultivate the ae. 
quaintance of this pretty country girl aaa 
means of waking my leisure hours pass 
pleasantly = (©f course | couldn't think of 
marrying her the governor would cat we 
forever, were I to do so 

* then, Vane, let the girl alone. Nnp- 
sone you win her beart by your attentions? 

Nhat is only a pleasant pastime to yon 
may he a matter of life or death for ber 

“Nonsense’ If she does learn to like 
me what of it? Don't I fall in love twen 
ty times a di ar? and you me it doesn't 
hurt me tm the least 

* Vane Carmichac!, you never yet truly 
loved any one except yourself 

“Ha, ba, Paul, yoo are sarcastic! but 
we are old friends, so I wont take offence 
vat anything you say. Good bye — I'm going 

tomy room to dream abont the golden 
haired Nannie." 

A week paserd away, and the two young 
men still lingered in the quiet village. Paul 
Somers hunted and fished and admired 
the picturerjae scevery alone, for Vane 
Carmichael paid daily visits to the little 
| white cottage in which dwelt pretty Nan 
| nie Ellingham Somers, finding hia re 
monstrances useless, dropped the ralbject 
entirely, and Carmichael seldom referred 
to hia inamorata. His conscience warned 
hie: that be was acting a disbonoralle part, 
bat he could not bring himself to give ap 
the pleasure of the girl's society until it 
was too late 

One morning Carmichael, for reasons 
known only to himself, volonteered to ac 
company hia friend on a fisbing excorsion 
They were passing throngb « «mall tract 
of woodland, when they oame face to face 
with a young girl, whose bands and bair 
were (iled with wild flower 

* Ab, good- morning, Nannie, “said Vane, 
warmly. ‘You are out early 
those flowers in your bair you look like a 
veritable wood nymph.” 

The git! amiled, and blushed scarlet 











Somers, watching ber closely, saw that she | air with fragrance. 


already regarded his companion as some- 
thing wore than a friend 
“My friend, Mr. Pan! Somers, Miss 
Nanvie Filingham, said Vane, gracefully. 
Mias Flingham bowed, and looked ap 
j abyly. and lan! Somers saw that her eyes 
| were large and tender, and of the color of 
April violets Her face was amall ani 
rather pale, bot with a delicate rose. fash 
on the cheeks, and her! pa were red as the 
gentian # scarlet berries, Her gold-trown 
hair clustered around a neck that was 
| white as milk 


little thing im tbe world, ard innocent ase | 


Her girlish, slender, almost | 


thie once with me 
Privitgasyn O1 


waking themselves diszy.” 





Lapus, you don't seem to be enjoying yournelf. 


Furaxp, ‘* My dear child, I don't dance 
wouldn't mind sitting bere with my arm round your waist, while the others are 


STRETCH OF PRIVILEGE. . 


Davowven oF ran Horse (to @ Privileged Old Friend of the Family 


* Dear Mr. 
I should +0 like to have you waltz 


bat, if it anita you, I 





country girl, guileless and unnsed to so- 
ciety, be proof against your fascimations / 
That you have slready touched ber beart, 
I saw by her manner a moment ago. | a 
lene you break off the acjnaintance avon, 
the poor obild will be doomed to suffer 
eare of wretobedness, or porbapa die of a 
yroken heart. Believe me, mere fricud 
ship between you two is impossible. Ila 
tonic afl@dtion between young people of 





| 





| 





' 


fragile figure was clad in simple calico, | 


bat there was a neatness and taste in ber 
dress that gave ber a very lacylike ap 
pesrar oe 

‘What a pretty litte thing,” thonght 
Bomers, “She looks like a child, and yet 
1 can see the woman's soul in her eyes If 
ashe learns to lowe Vane Carmichael, God 
pity ber’ 

With « few pleasant words, Miss Filing 
ham parsed on her way. Vane Carmichael 
watched ber retreating forw fora moment, 
and then terned to bis companion 

** Well, Paul, what do you think of the 
milkmaid! he asked, smiling 

* | think abe is an innocent and beauti- 
fal girl, and you will be a scoundrel if you 
Cate to trifle with ber affections,” replied 
Somers, gravely 

“You should have lived in the age of 
chivalry, old boy, Yon seem to regard a 
pretty woman as something to be worship- 
ped. far off, bat not tobe talked to and am 
, sociated with fanntiorty 

“No honorable man will try to win a 
woman # «fectiona, when Le Mar ne inten 
tion of marrying Ber. ° 
| “Bat, Peal, | aw aot « lady-killer—if 
| iam 't at all probable thet I conld wim this 
| girl's love, should I desire and try to do 

bo 


* Vape Carmichael, we are old friends, 
| aud | shal) speak to you without reserve. 
| You know ag well as I tet ed 
 bandsome— that your atiractive person 
| mansere make you al 
j among the worldly-wise of 


opposite sores is always a dangerous expe 
riment. 

“The oracle bes spoken! said (ar 
sichael, with something like a aneer 


u 
**Leeid nothing about marrying, I be- | ** My most virtnous friend, suppose I truly 


love this girl, and marry her, what do you 
aay to that? 

** If you have mede ap your mind to dis 
regard the opinions of your friends, and of 
the world, I have pothing more to say. I 
believe the girl ia in every way worthy of 
yva : 

*Thave made ap my mind to do noth 
ing of the kind, however, I have been 
reared in the biybest social circles wy 
father in almost a millionaire, Nannie Ll 
linpbaw i the child of an obscare farmer, 
and bas pothing but her beauty to recom 
mend ber. Soch « wesralliance would «i 
grace me forever. 

** Then, if yoa have a particle of honor 
about you, yoa will cease your a§tentions 
to Miss Eilingham at once aud Avrever’’ 
aaid Bomers, warmly. ‘ 

Vane Carmichael s handsome fgee tiushed 


} as he anawered, angrily 


* TL consider wyself a man of boner, and 
no otber man living should rpeak to me a» 
you do, Bat as you way, wo are old friends, 
and I will net querrel with you. JI forbid 
you to mention this subject to me again, 
and T aesure you that | sball act as T think 
proper ip the matter, 

A fortnight later The little village was 
wrepped in the dreamy haze of the sum 
wer evening Ae Paul Somer, lended 
with ritle and ftishing-tackle, approached 
the hotel, he saw Vane Carmichael pacing 
the porch with an open letter in his hand. 

* Paul, lve got a letter frou my mother 
summoning me home,” commenced the 
youbg wan. ** My seooud cousin, Eleanor 
Vane, has come home from Earope, aud is 
now at the governor's house. My maternal 
relative bas long wished to make a match be 
tween us sbe in very beantifal and in- 
mensely wealthy and I dou t think I sball 
object A man must warry some time, and 
Miss Vaue ts a prize worth winging. | shall 
start for the city in the merning, will you 
go with me, or do you wish Ww ruaticato 
awhile longer 

“| intend to remain here some time 
yet,” briefly replied Somers 

* All right, I'd rather stay myself I 
most ran down to take a last look at the 
fielda—bye bye!" and in a moment (ar 
— was burrying down the street 

After lounging about the lonely bote! an 
tal he grew tired, Paul Somers also started 


and with | for a walk, bat without any definite end in 


view. He soon found hinself outside the 
village, and ip the lately-mown meadows, 
where the freshly growing clover filled the 
By thin time the son 
had set, and the tender shades of twilight 
were falling over the scene. Absorbed in 
thought, Somers took no note of anr- 
ronnding objects, anh! a low wurmor of 
voices fell on biwwear, Looking around, he 
perceived, a short distance away, » man 
and se women leaving egainet a fence, en- 
gaged ip earnest conversation. The man's 
fiyure was dark and indistunet-—the girl's 
face and dress yleamed white in the twi- 
hight. Paul Somers, even before he beard 
their worda, Anew that the pair were Nannie 
Eliimgbam and ber false lover. 

“Ob, Vane!" the girl's voice was full of 
agony, ‘‘ must you go away so Foon / 

**L must, any darling, apawered Vane 
Carmichael » musical tenor voce, **bui I 
eball come back again soop, so keep in 
good heart’ 

** at you wall forget me-—yon will learn 
to love some cone else!” sobbed the girl, 
* Ob, Vane, if you cease to love me-—if 
pen prove false to me, my beart will 
yreak -I sball die!” 

**Poulish litthe girl! said Vane, careas- 
ingly *T eould not forget you, for do | 
not love you even as you love me / 

‘No, you aay you love me, and i be- 
heve you —bat I worship you, 1] adore you 

my whole life ia hound op im you. Oh, 


| my love, you will write to me soon, will 


you not, and often! 
**T will, my swoet-—and I will come back 
to you ore long. Now hiss me good-bye, 


| little Pansy, for I wast leave you 





most irre | cv tel) ber the trotb. 


‘Taere wes a log, close embrace, and 
then Carmichael strode swiftly across the 
meadows toward the village, whistling 
* The Giel [ Left Behind Mer 

**The cowardly seoucdrel!” mattered 
Paul Sewers through bia clenched teeth. 
+ Weep ia net Gar the fr that bas 
existed between us, | would fallow bim 
and give him the thrashing he go 


rite 

Nannie Ellingham stood kaning against 
the fen ng her lovers 
figwe. Pani Somers resolved to app 





yoppy'* image from ber sonal the better. 
’erbaps I can arouse ber pride and self. 
reapect. ' 

Hie footateps made no sound on the soft 
grass, The girl's eyes were filled with 
tears, and she took no note of his ap- 
proach. 

** Good-evening, Mies Ellingham,' be 
said, gently, pausing before her. 

The girl started quickly, and gave a little 
ory of alarm. 

** Do not be frightened,” said the young 
man. ** You have seen me before, I think. 
My name is l’aul Somers.” 

“ You —youare Mr, Carmichael's friend“ 
asked the irl, hewitatingly. 
**Lam, Miss Riliogham 
to regard we as a friend also. 
no mething nopleasant to tell you.” 

Mr. Somers paused. The fall moon was 
now climbing the beavens, and its silvery 
light fell full upon Miss Ellingbaw's deathly 
pale face. The young man saw the look 
of pain in ber Leantifal eyes, and he al 
most resolved to leave his self-imposed 
task unfinished, 

* Init anything about Mr. Carmichael *” 
asked the girl, with quivering lips. 

** Yea,” auswered Somers, and then con 
tinned desperately, ‘‘ I consider it my daty 
to tell you the truth, Miss Ellingham, al 
though I know 1 shall wound you deeply. 
You have Leen deceived by a man who 1s 
utterly unworthy of your regard. Vane 
Carmichae! does not love you, and you 
will probeldy newer see bim oqein 

Nannie Liippham gave a lite pasping 
kob 

* Ob, it is not trae 
believe at!) she cried, 

** My poor child, do you think IT would 
tell yon this merely to cause you pain’’ 
anid the young wan, pityingly. ** Vane 
Carmichael starts in the morning to mect 
his mtended bride 

With a low moan, the girl sank down on 
the damp grass at the young man's feet. 

" Verba; « 1 bave killed her, thought 
Somers. “Il was too abrupt, bat God 
knows I meant it for the best. Toor little 

irl! she looks like a white lily cut down 
> an untiwely frost.’ 

Miss Ellingham soon recovered from the 


and I wish you 
I bave 


I cannot, I wall not 


' swoon into which sbe bad fallen, and 


slowly arose to ber feet. Her beautful 
face was ghastly in (he moonlight, aud she 
was obliged to cling to the fence for sup 
yort 

’ **L believe what you tell me, Mr. Somers,” 
she said, speaking with difficulty, “I 
have soweliwes feared as wuch— but ob, 
Heaven! if your friend did not care for 
me-—-why did be tell me wo? Why did be 
not let we live my simple life in peace 7” 

* Why, indeed? Vane Carmichael bas 
acted a base aud cowardly part; bnt yon, 
Miss Ellingham, wast pot break your heart 
for bics, Try to torget Lim, and your life 
may yet be bappy. 

** It us too late too late '” said the girl, 
sighing wearily. ‘* 1 thank you for the in- 
terest you bave taken in me, Mr. Somers. 
Good niytt.” 

** Yon are too weak to walk alone, Misa 
Ellin glam — allow we to assist you home,” 
said l'aul, offering ber bis arm. 

The girl accepted his aid, and they 
walked across the flelds in utter silence. 
The young man felt the hand on bis arm 
tremble like a leaf, and he conld see that 
the lovely face was wet with tears. At 
length they arrived at the pretty cottage 
which was the girls home. 

**T wish yon to reyard me as a friend,” 
said lan! Somers, gently; “and if I can 
rerve you in any way, command me. 
Good Dight . 

* Thank you , good night,  apswered the 
girl, in the same hopeless tune. 

Mr. Somers walked slowly homeward, 
beueath the shining stars, Lis heart filled 
with anger toward Lis friend, and with 
pity for the innocent girl whose life seem- 
ed sv sadly blighted. A porfect gentle. 
mab bisuself, *' sans pearetsans reproche, " 
he coald vot Jook leniently on what be 
knew the world would consider but a 
trifling fault. The next norning be re- 
ceived Vane Carmichael’s paring words 
very coldly, and evinced no interest in 
that geutiemans affaires, After bia friend 


was gone, Somers devoted himself excla- | 


sively to Lis rifle and Ssbing-rod, mach to 
the wonder of the villagers. Bat the 
oupg man bad an object in remaining so 
Sone m the town. He bad becowe deeply 
interested in Nannie Pilingbam, and he 
wished to know bow sbe woald bear her 
terrible dieappointment. Pity is akin to 
love; and aitbough Paal Somers did not 
love the beautiful girl, he felt for her a 
friendabip which, under different circum- 
stances, wight have mpened into that pas- 
sion. He saw ber two or three times after 
Carmichsel’s departure, and noted with 
pain the increasing pallor of her cheeks 
end the wasting of ber fragile, gracefol 
form. At length he heard that she was ill 
; ~7eonfined to her room by some low, linger- 
, ing cisorder—consumption, the doctor 
, said; bet Pacl Somers knew that the 
| Origin of her disease was a broken heart. 
He visited ber once or twice, and could 





beve wept, strong man as be was, when he | goes its way, aud receives this little volume 


| The sammer «ped away, and the bazy, 

i— days of September drew near. 

| Paal Somers still lingered at the village. 
One day he was surprised to meet Vane 
Carmichael’s tall, graceful figure at the 
door of the hotel. 

| ** How are you, old boy *” said the latter, 

| bolding ont bis hand * 


| city with me. I'm to be married in a 
| month, and I want you to be my 
man.” 
| 4 suppose Mies Vane is the happy 
lady r" 
* Yea—ahe is a megnificent woman. 
Congratutate me.’ 
“*T wish you all the joy you deserve,” 
| anawered Somers, a little coldly. 
After a weeks successfal shooting, the 
two young men were preparing to return 
to the city, whem a balf-grown lad, flushed 
and breathless, entered the hotel, inqair- 
ing for Mr, Carmichael. 
**T am Mr. Carmichael,” said Vane, sar- 
veying the boy curiously. 
sell sir,” began the boy, 
** Mies Nannie Ellin is a-dyin' and she 
wants to see you dreadfal bad; and the 
doctor be sent me to tell you to come as 
quick as you could, if you wanted to see 
her alive. 
Carmichael tarned pale, and glanced at 
Paul Somers, who stood near. 
“For Heaven's sake do not refuse the 
poor = dying re:jaest !" said the latter, 
sternly. 


** Come with me,” said Carmichael ; and 
the two men went out and walked swiftly 
scroas the fields toward the farmer's cot- 
tage. They entered the house with noise- 
less steps, and were shown to the room 
where dying girl lay, surrounded by 
her weeping relatives and the family 
physician. 

A sudden radiatve overspread the girl's 
countenance as she saw before her the 
man whom abe loved so well. She beld 
out ope transparent band to him with a 
emile. 

** Ob, Vane, you bave come!” she said, 
in a voice scarcely above a whisper. ‘‘I 
was afraid you would be too late-—and I 
couldn't die happy without seeing you 
once more,” 

Regardless of the presence of others, 
Vane Carmichael approached and knelt by 
ay big clasping the maiden's wasted band 
in bis. 

** Oh, Nannie, forgive me, forgive me!" 
was all he coald say. 

**I forgive you Vane, fully, freely. I 
was as mach to blame as you, perbaps, 
| bat I couldn't belp loving you. I am glad 
to die now—oh, so glad! Life without 
your presence wonld have been so wretch- 
ed; but perhaps, if I go to Heaven, I will 
forget all the sorrows of this world, Kiss 
me once, Vane—wy darling—my love— 
good-bye!” 

With a sigh an soft as the sweet Septem- 
ber breezes, Nannie Ellingham's gentle 
lufe went out. Vane Carmichael bid bis 
face in his bands, and wept as he bad 
never wept before. He was not wilfully 
bad, only weak apd cowardly and proud. 
He realized, when it was too late, how dis- 
honorably he bad acted. 

A month later Vane Carmichael stood at 
the altar beside his beantiful bride, while 
the October winds sighed mournfully 
around Nanvie Ellingham’s lonely grave. 
The world called it a splendid match, and 
predicted a long and happy life for the 
youthfal pair. But if there is a higher 
than earthly tribunal where we must each 
of ua render op an account, will the great 
Judge of all the world, in whose eyes 
prince and peasant are alike, hold Vane 
Carmichael guiltless ¢ 





| 
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SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


| It isnot genius, All with such peculiar 
| gifte make bad managers of any bna- 
i and are too erratic for ordinary 

execative purposes. And it is not high 
intellectnal attainments. Few scholar- 
ly men will lay aside their devotion 
to letters for their own sake, and follow 
the plodding course by which success in 
business is to be attained. And it lies not 
in the force of circumstances. Some who 
might otherwise have been snocessfal in a 
clear course have doubtless broken down 
in the face of popular obstacles; but the 
wan who can bend occasions apd con- 
ditions to bis will can achieve his triumph 
in spite of sach adverse surroundings. It 
is not luck. There is lees of happy 
chanoe in sach success than is commonly 
supposed. It is true that many tempt 
their fate and escape as by a miracle, bat 
| this can form no rale of life; success in 
; business is obedience to a law that can 
be clearly and distinotly traced throughout 
the whole of one's career. This law is 
based on the principle that everything bas 
its price, and they only who are able and 
willing to pay it can acquire what they 
covet. Some are prevented through want 
of nerve, or failing health, or defective 
judgment, or other mental and physical 
defects, from succeeding im the struggle. 
But more, who are able, fail because they 
are unwilling to meetthe cost. They seek 
the end, but will not by patient self-denial 
employ the means. Present ease, present 
gratification, some form of indulyence not 
consistent with the end which has been 
proposed, «flers a temptation too strong 
for them to resist. To morrow they will 
begin a sterner course; next week thoy 
| will turn over another leaf with different 
j reading on the obverse side, bat to-day let 
| the bands be folded and the old encum- 
| brance remain. No man is on the road to 
| success who has not alrea:iy paid part of 





| the price, and is not now holding out to | 


| fortane in fuil the next instalwent that is 
due, 


| - — 


Good Poetry. 


The London Times says of Mr. Long- 
fellows ‘Aftermath: ‘In these days, 
} when a confusioa of tongues, snch as hin- 
| dered the Tower of Babel, seoms to have 
falien upon the writers of poetry, each 
| baving a jargon resembling that of Lis 
neighbor in nothing but that it is anintel- 
ligible, it is a relief to be reminded that 
there are still poets left who do as Shaks- 
yeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, and 
| Wordsworth did befgre them, and honest- 
ly endeavor to tarn plain thought into 
| plain English. We look upon the sustain- 
| ed popularity of Mr. Longfellow and Mr. 
; Tennyson as a standipg protest against 
, the labored obscurity of a real poet hke 
| Mr. Browning, aud still more against the 
| pretensions of certain writers whose pens 
bave for sowe years past been purling ina 
round of mutual adulation. With great 
complacency, and to the great astonish- 
ment of the ontside world, these bards 
have enlisted each other into the band 
called the immortal Land. If jast recently 
asilence has fallen over the new school 
and its aftiliated critics, it is, we presume, 
| because they have settied al) things to their 
| Own satisfaction, and have now no 
more to say. The new school has pro 
| itself right in all things beyond ali doubt 
| of its ts; bat the general public 





* She most koow if some time,” be ree- sew the poor wan face, in whicn the great | of simple verse with pleas 
eet, bow then should a simple‘ soned, “and the sooner she tears that violet eyes glowed with unnatural brilliancy. . : am, at Ove 


| eagerness. 





| Answers to Correspondent. 


| 
Pat Yous Poertaes.—Asthors and others efte: 
ecnd us letiers apd man 
these cases the Department 
| of the 





enforces 


| therefore it le often Cheaper 

| to wend large packages by express, 

| We cannot endertake to Sener _qnatione reiat- 
1 to the acceptance or rejection nan eecrpte ia 

| thie column. And there is no oft 

to a#k whether we wil) examine s map asertpt 

ton, and we will examine it; keeping , 

avold all or ef bane—0o wo bank bet ae 

pelves bie for the sate retera of manasertpt, 





| Care esr, (New Orieana,) asks: * Tet, Which ie 
| the oldest story paper in the | nited Staree, and 
when was if fret printed? 1. What will pre- 
vent the hal: from talling out? ad. Cae « per- 
son's disposition be told by their handwriting T 
ith. Is there any harm ip a you lady pete 
Ueman s ring to wear, they not iny eng ? 
bh. If a person sabecrihes to a paper, and at the 
end of the year falls to renew It, can the publisher 
recover the money for all papers sent after that 
Smo, ene how would he accomplish the came fT’ 
let, Wek 


There are many remed bat we know of 

better than atteation tothe ral rules Bron 4 
The premature falling of the \s ueually « sign of 
der t ef the whole system, unless « cou 
siltettonal predisposition, or some obvious lees! 
cause prodoces ft, euch a#—in men the loo em 
stant wearing of the hat. For more « 


i 
eulject, eee anewer to “ Zip,” in No. ad, 
very sccurately, we joe, 4th. (ire 
stances alter canes; such a gitt might be ) 

one case, and not in another. Mh. The lew t 
if the paper be taken from the post-office, of ie not 
proper'y paid tor and stop |. payment can be 
claimed, Collection would ~~ — by 
sending a bill throogh the mall; if no attention 
wae paid to lt, the bill might be placed in legal 
bande for collection. The courts have decided that 
a publisher has « legal right to continue sending 
hie paper so long ar it ts pot for—bat pab- 
liehers in general do no’ avel! t iver of tnetr 
rights ander the law. 

oot Te Rest, (Atlanta, Ga.) writes: “let. I wiek 
to know where robins, meadow or Geid-larks and 
swallows or martins) go when they leave the Mouth? 
Kobine leave bere about April, meadow-lerks aboet 
March, and ewallowe sboat Angnst. %). liow long 
do you think It will be before the | pited States 
will have another wart? 44. How many meu could 
the | nited States raise in three monthe? 4th How 

has Tuk Post been published? %b. Where 
was Farragut born?” ist. The robin goes North 
over the continent as far as to latitude 6) deg, It is 
one of the firet birds seen in the «pring, a few re- 
mainiog all winter in sheitered places, as far 
north as New Kngland, Many arrive bere be 
fore the snow bas disappeared. The meadow- 
lark also visite na, The barn swallow or marty. 
arrives here in mild seasons by the middie of 
May. Inetead of leaving the sooth in August, hi 
is about that time that they return, So Wileun saye 
at least, Are you not mistaken in your statement 
that they leave your latitude in that month? %4. 
We do not “think” mach about sach a possibility, 
unless it i* strongly presen’ ae it was tecenty 
in the care of the diMculty with Spain, It wi!l bea 
long while, we trust, before the country is afflicted 
with another war. 34. A large army—say 100,000 
men —could be raised in that time, we suppose, iM 
the emergency reuired it, 4th, Tue Poet tetle 
that every week; it fe in ite Sad year or volume. 
Sth, David «i, Farragat, the galiant admiral, now 
deceased, war born at ( ampbeil’s Station, pear 
Kooxville, Tennessee, July Sth, Sol, His father, 
tieorge Farragut, wae a native of Minorca, 

T. M.N., dr., (Bay Spring, Mine.) aske: * let. 
Where le the sabliehed? vd, What ie the 
meaning of Tau Eta Tout * let, We donot know, 
zd, We cannot Inform you; don't kaow, for cer- 
tain, whether it is Hebrew or Choetaw, It sounds 
like Hichrew--bul that is a language we bever 
studied, 

lL. M. W., Osceola, lowa,) arke: “ How are 
Charlemagne and Bologna proucunced 7?" Shar-le- 
mane, Ko-lon -ya, 

«, W. M., (Micanopy, Alachua ( ounty, Fia.,) 
aske: Are hirwan’s Lotters to¢ hief-Jastice Taney 
in print, acd where and at what price can they be 
had? | have bie Letters to Hishop Hughes, in 
which he often refers to hie letters to Mr. Taney, 
and I would Itke to get them if lean.” We be 
liewe they are in print, but coples of the work are 
hard to find, Write to some prominent bookseller, 
or, if you have opportunity, near h the book-#tores 
yourself, Some dealer in second-huad or old and 
rare books might have it, 

AS t nh “rare, (Greenville, N.C.) ake: * When 
eating is it proper to wipe the mouth with a hand- 
kerchief when there are napkiue on the table 7” 
At the table ose the handkerchief only for the nose, 
and not then if itean be avowed, The u: pin 's 
to pat in the lap and to wipe, the mouth with i: 
necessary. Napkine should alwaye be provided 
jor the table, if only the commonest material cau 
he attorded, The use of the handkerchief to pat 
in the lap is essentially valear and anredned, 

Ausen, (Farmington, Minn.,) wants to know 
what he shall do with a person who has borrowed 
“Tur Por” regularly for three yeara, bat will not 
subscribe for it or any other paper. Refuse to 
lend to sucha selfi*h, miserly [clo #—thongh de 
vot refuse him the paper that comtains thie anewer, 

Dit, Oney, (Chezy, Clinton county, N. Y,,) 
arke: “tat. Have Tom Tham and wife a child o! 
their own? vd. When we eay ‘ what aball we have 
for deseer|,’ soall we gay deweert’? Which is right? 
wi. Do L write « plain hand? I mean easy to read, 
My friends say | write a nervous hand, | claim Ido 
not—am l right?” let, We believe Tom Thamb 
and his wile are the perents of a child, wd. Accent 
the worl on the second syllatle. 3d. You write « 
band that ie ver) easily read. We rather agree with 
your friends as relates to the second part of your 
question, 

H. W., Pemnesivania,) athe: “let, Why ie 
Philadelphia in some particulars evcmpt from the 
benefits of the new Conetitution? Yd. Are finan- 
cial attaire getting any better. 4d, Is it safer to de- 
poeit in a National bank than with a company cor- 
poration 7" Ist, The operation of the new Consti- 
tution was iutended to be just and equal, We do 
not think that I’hiladelphia will sutter in the way 
you seem to apprehend, wad, Yeu: the improve- 
ment ja very decided, 3d, That uw a question not 
to be anewered by an unqualified ves or no, Some 
of the State and private banking companies are as 
sound and youd as the beet of the National banks, 
The nefes of the National banks are the safest 
because socared. We have heard recently, of the 
notes of broken National benks selling at four 
per cent, premium, They were wanted to start 
other National baukes with, 

HakRY wiltes to os, saying thet itis hie ambi- 
lion to become an artiet, He reals encouragement 
and ipetruction, and asks us to reter him to sume 
artist whe will give him an opportunity wl advance 
himeelt in the way becesires, We can refer bim 
to no one, but wil say to him that if he wil visit 
the estudio of almost any artist, with specimens of 
hie ekili ja the ase of the poocil or brush—even i 
they are very rude--he may find that a kindly in- 
terest will h< taken In him, aud he will receive eucn 
advice as may suit bis case, 

hk. A, W., (Newark, Ubio.) We anewered your 
quertion, reative to Mra, Heary Wood, in a recent 
nutober of the Post. Her health does not warrant 
ber undertaking « hew serial at present. 

A. KR. S., (South Bend, Indiana,) says that we 
have bot pulaphed his guestious, sent sume weeks 
ago. They te not received, or they would have 
had attention. 

SS. C., aske: “let, When was each denomina- 
tion of American com first sent from the mint? 
2d. Where should one look for the date on scrip, 
and when wae it firet iseued? Sd. Are shillings 
comned la Denmark bow? 4th, Are soldiers in the 

army treed by their equalsin rank?” ist, In the 
| ( nited States the Orst colons weued by authority of 

the national yovernmeant were the cent and half-cent, 
| strack at the New Haven mint mm iist, On April’, 
| 
| 





179%, a code Of laws war cnacted, under which, with 
slight amcodiicuta, the coluage wae executed tor 
sa years, The engie, half-eagte and quarter-cagie 
iu guid : the dollar, half-dollar, qaarter-dollar, dime 
and bali-dime in etiver; apd tue cent and ball-ceut 
in copper were jesued under thie enactment, 14 
Maren, iM, there wore added to the serics the 
double eagle and the dollar in By the act of 
February #1, 184, the three-de piece in gold was 
ispued. By the act of Mareh 3, lsd), the sliver three- 
cent piece was addec. Since then there have heen 
various additions of copper coins—most of them 
recent, Yd. Un the face, we should suppose, We 
cannot say when it was Gret wsued, Sd. Yes: hot 
udder Lhe name of shiéng, 4th. A court-martial * 
urus ly composed of offecers of different ranks. 

Sume-carnen, (Clarinda, fowa,) aske: “le the 
story of William Tell am histerical fact, or a story 
founded on tacts, or merely Gction? And if 4 
fiction, who is the author?” The most learned of 
| the bstorian= now-eday«, we believe, agree (Dat 
the story of Wiliam Tel is am bistorica! fiction. 
They say that the writers of the perted do not «ve® 
mestion euch a name, The same story is gives >Y 
Saxo Grammaticus respecting Toke, who killed 
Harold. Similar tales are told of Adam Beil, (11m 
ot the Clagh, and Wiliam ef Cloudesiic. |t '* 
rupposed that al! these stories are mere qurruptlion* 
ot rome oid mythological fable concersing Apollo 
er the Sun-god. 
| Mane: aske: “ist, What paper or magasipe 
Wii Mrs. lienry Wood write tor the yeas - 
&. 1 bave read that no such persom as 
Tell ever in realty existed. is thie tree? 
ln what part of Pennsylvania ie Shamokiu #!t2 
Bled? 4th. What i# the greatestdepth (he earth has 
been pewetrated 7” Ist. and ad. See answers te 
other correspondenta, 8d. In Northumberiand 
| County. 4th. About 3060 feet, uot by men, bat 
in boring artesian wells, 

L. L. D, aeke: “On what tree doce the leaf used 

for fams grow, and where ie it found?” a the 
Palm. It abounds in various tropical and sem) 
tropical countries, especially in Lgypt, 
Japan. 


| [Several letters are held over to be snewered 18 
our next.) 
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